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Survey Shows How 
Banks Handle Fire 


Insurance Problems 


American Bankers’ Ass’n Queried 
Large and Small Banks in Cities, 
Towns and Villages 


FEW HAVE INSURANCE DEP’T 


More than Half, However, Control 
Placing of Renewals and Exer- 
cise Supervision of Insurance 














For the purpose of learning more about 
practices of banks, the 
Association recently 
of the influence of 


the insurance 
American Bankers’ 
completed a study 


banks in buying fire insurance. Close 
to 400 large, medium-sized and small 
banks in cities and towns of all sizes 


throughout the country were questioned 
and while it was found that 80% of these 
banks had no special insurance depart- 
ment nevertheless more than half of them 
exercise supervision Over insurance mat- 
ters, particularly the placing of coverage. 

The London Assurance, Manhattan 
Fire & Marine and Union Fire, Accident 
& General this week issued a summary 
of this survey of the A.B.A., giving the 
questions asked and the answers supplied 
by the banks. The results provide an 
interesting guide for local agents and 
companies. 


Summary of Bank Survey 


Here are the results shown by the sur- 
vey: 

Question:—Do you have an insur- 
ance department in your bank, or do you 
leave the details of fire insurance pro- 
tection on your real estate to your in- 
surance agent ? 

Answer:—No insurance department, 
0%; insurance department, 12%; officer 
or director of insurance, 5%; insurance 
affiliate, 3%. 

2. Question:—Does your bank use 
more than one broker or agent in plac- 
ng fire insurance? 

Answer :—More than 
one, 20%. 

Question:—In the case of real es- 
tate properties taken over by your bank, 
is the present fire insurance allowed to 
Tun to expiration and then renewed with 
the same companies and agents, or is it 
likely to be changed ? 

_Answer :—Policies changed on expira- 
ton, 57%; not changed on expiration, 


one, 80%; only 


4. Question:—If you have a trust de- 

partment, does it confine itself to the fire 
Msurance on trust properties alone, or 
does the trust department also handle 
fre insurance coverage of your other 
teal estate ? 


Answer :—Have trust department, 43% ; 
this department places insurance, 35%; 
on trust properties only, 29%; on all 
ty, 6% 

: Question: :—Where your 
(Continued on Page 20) 


bank is 
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sentatives :— 


Bought. 
displayed. 


sell my doll, too!” 
for fifty cents. 


Independence Square 


Saw doll lying on display shelf outside secondhand store. 
went in, asked price. 
Passed out. 
woman, with suitcase and little girl carrying the doll, came in recently. 
Suitcase opened, various pieces of kitchen aluminum and silverware 
Price named. 
worth more than that.” 


Obtained name and address of mother. 
months previously leaving only enough for funeral. 
solicited, husband and wife agreed to buy only when surplus above 
comfortable living expenses permitted. 


‘‘Mama, Sell My 
Doll, Too!”’ 


This income-selling story is told by one of our repre- 


Curious, 
“A quarter—at that I lose twenty-five cents.” 
Still more curious, returned. Told that young 


Mother said, “I thought they would be 
Little girl held up doll and said, “Mama, 
Mother at first declined, and then, in tears, sold 


Husband had died a few 
Though frequently 


Had the premium for sufficient income insurance 
been included in the expense budget, the secondhand 
dealer would not have heard, “Mama sell my doll, too!” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 




















Large Industrial Co.’ 

May Adopt Inspection 
Reports On Business 

Have Been Experimenting With 


Special Type of Report on 
Selected Risks 


CHECK ON NON-MEDICAL 





Companies Considering Departure 
as Giving Closer Check-up on 
This Class 





The large industrial companies are ex- 
perimenting with the use of inspection 
special types of Industrial 
risks with the idea of possibly installing 
such inspections as a regular practice. 


reports on 


The reason for this departure is that 
the Industrial writing companies feel the 
need of keeping a closer check on their 
non-medical business. Such companies 
as the Metropolitan, Prudential and John 
Hancock have conducted a test 


check through inspectors on 


always 
their own 
Industrial business covering perhaps as 
much as 8% to 10% of this class, but it 
is usually conducted as @ general check 
on the trend and type of the business 
being submitted and not as special re- 
ports on cases. 
Special Report on Selected Cases 

The new type of inspection report is a 
special report on particular selected cases 
reporting company 
sends an inspector to the applicant for 
state- 


on which the outside 


insurance direct and confirms the 
ments made in the application. 
Smaller Industrial companies which do 
not have inspectors of their own have 
been using this type of special inspection 
report for some time as a check-up on 
their field force as much as anything. 


New Service Could Run to Large 
Volume 


It is understood the large companies 
have been discussing informally this de- 
parture which might run to a great num- 
ber of reports because of the sheer bulk 
of Industrial business. The special re- 
porting service would not be blanketed 
over the whole business but would be 
used for special types of cases where the 
occupation or situation of the applicant 
would raise some question about the de- 
sirability of the risk or where insurable 
interest seemed to be involved. 


Does Not Add Greatly to Cost Factor 


At present only one of the inspection 
agencies has this particular type of in- 
spection report applicable to Industrial 
business. If adopted on any considerable 
scale it is expected that the fee per re- 
port would be comparatively small, and 
as it would be limited to certain types of 
cases or classes of risks the factor of cost 
would not be important or one that 
would increase to any considerable ex- 
tent the cost element of Industrial busi- 
ness. 
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EDUCATION RESUMES IN SEPTEMBER. Preparations are already 
under way to return the children to school next month. Parents are 


school-conscious for the present and they would like to feel certain of the 
future and the college education. THIS IS THE TIME WHEN THE 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY HAS THE GREATEST APPEAL. 


TO PROVIDE AN EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Illustrative payments for the child at the death of the father: 


1. Income paid by Company (based on present interest rate) from father’s 
death until child enters college $20.00 per mo. 


2. Guaranteed Income paid to the child each year, during the four 
year College Course. 


Sept. 15 (Books & Fees, $50; Tuition, $175; Housing, $100; Regular Monthly Allotment, $100)........... $425 
FE a ok oe WA he OTH od ND & PY Gk watQle da plist oir 5d, £t Stee nb PAS eres as GR SIGs BO S Sak wk nee ah 100 
EE oie ott Ae ee a he ee Sain Wee Eads oo cee AE RA eee ESS PK eS ae ORS ed 100 
I eon the. @ 8 4nd: aed a ace dn Y DE ad: one WERE S REA SAGA KEN OE DAS EEE L) 1S eS Re 100 
a en ee sa aed eta aias pees anlaetey gh eadeessshae eacenqes ein 100 
Feb. 15 (Tuition, $175; Housing, $100; Regular Monthly Allotment, $100)............................. 375 
Ee SS Ihe 2s a dn hb Wea GEOR ee’ 65-61 REL ah 4 OSS) he Ow bk w8 Oe 295864 tse hh 100 
OS re ree ee ee a ee ee Sp ee ree eee ee i ee oe ee ees eee ee a eee 100 
May 15 he oe Sea hii bh CNS Ua nes OAD OOE EE £9.9.00 9 4409 PE OTE SREOT Odea he eeveer 100 
TOTAL ice eh Sco aly 3 wan OR ee ob pehs dons seneecnd ee Se 


The child would also receive any balance remaining in the Company’s hands as a Graduation Present at the end of the 
College Course. If his attendance at College ceases through his death, or other cause, any balance remaining in the Company’s 
hands will be paid to the beneficiary who was named to receive it. 





Gross Premium Ist 20 years Age 35 PE Ce | $95.05 
1st Dividend asi Te 
Ist net premium .... ne ea ee ay $84.65 
Average Net Premium Ist 20 years : Mike outa aan $81.57 


All figures relating to dividends are neither estimates nor guarantees, but are based on 1934 scale and interest rate. 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 
CHickering 4-2384 AShland 4-8610 
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Although 66% of average men are sure 
they would not like selling life insurance 
there are still several thousand men who 
nter wholeheartedly into this very pur- 
wit and show, I believe, more enthusiasm 
for their vocation than is shown by the 
verage person of the United States. 
Vhat is there about these thousands 
f earnest life insurance salesmen that 
makes them feel so differently from the 
bverage person on their liking to sell 
heir insurance ? 

Then consider that life insurance is 
ne of the intangibles, and intangibles 
bre universally recognized as the hardest 
hings in the world to sell. Many expe- 
enced and successful salesmen, who 
ished to increase their earnings or 
ished a free lance choice of territory, 
have turned from selling their tangible 
merchandise to forge ahead, they hoped, 
n insurance—only to find after disap- 
inting effort that they could not sell 
t They were convinced of the high merit 
{ their policies, they endeavored sin- 
«rely to sell them, yet many of these 
hen experienced in other lines have had 
» admit failure when they shifted to 
fe insurance. 

A Distinct Difference in Selling 
Why? Selling intangibles requires a 
ersonality that is essentially different in 
many respects from that helpful in sell- 
hy tangibles. There may be much in 
mmon, but there are little differences 
h make-up that loom large when face 
b face with a prospect. 

How life insurance salesmen are distin- 
hished from the average run of man- 
ind by their personalities—and from 
rany other types of salesmen—has been 
covered in most practical fashion by 
Bev studies of their likes and dislikes. 
Ne can study and classify personality 
y the things people do, or by how other 
blk respond to them, or by the things 
fe person likes and dislikes. Dr. Ed- 
mtd K. Strong, particularly, has found 
ow salesmen can have the success bring- 
hg qualities of their personalities mapped 
ut best on the basis of the likes and 
ishkes of the individual. 

life insurance salesmen, for instance, 
kch of whom for three consecutive years 
poduced more than $100,000 paid-for 
ples per year, have many significant per- 
ality characteristics which are more 


fonounced in them than in the average 
an. 


The Jobs They Would Like 


Here are the occupations which these 
kt more than other men report they 
puld enjoy following: Auctioneer, auto 
‘man, clergyman, real estate sales- 
al, sales manager, specialty salesman, 
bck broker and traveling salesman. 

ty would also like the following oc- 
ations, but liking these is less diag- 
istic of the successful life insurance 
‘man’s personality—though still im- 
Mant: Advertiser, hotel keeper or man- 
a corporation lawyer, wholesaler and 
orker —-s. a. C, A. of C., etc. 

Pations they think they would dis- 
*’re equally diagnostic. The most 
eet dislikes for their sales person- 
_ To write a technical book, be 
it em repairman, carpenter, civil ser- 
— college professor, electrical 
meet, explorer, factory worker, in- 





































PERSONALITY of the 
SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 


By Donald A. Laird, Ph. D., Sci. D. 
Psychological Laboratory, Hamilton, N. Y. 


ventor, laboratory technician, machinist, 
marine engineer, mining superintendent, 
printer, school teacher, scientific research 
worker, ship officer, shop foreman, statis- 
tician, toolmaker, typist and watchmaker. 

Their occupational dislikes which have 
secondary diagnostic importances are: 
To be an architect, artist, astronomer, 
athletic director, author of novel, auto 
racer, aviator, chemist, civil engineer, 
draftsman, interior decorator, labor arbi- 
trator, magazine writer, mechanical en- 
gineer, orchestra conductor, pharmacist, 
photo engraver and poet. 


A Personal Reaction 

Remember that the life insurance sales- 
man dislikes or likes those occupations, 
as the case may be, when he disregards 
differences in earnings, hours, social 
prestige, and whether or not he has the 
skills needed. The liking or disliking of 
these is purely a personality reaction. As 
the reader is lining himself up against 
these likes and dislikes, he should bear 
in mind, for the different sales special- 
tics to have his personality plotted. 

The question for you to ask yourself 
is this: “If I could make as much money 
at this as at any’ other thing, could do 
one as well as another, and have the 
same hours, and the same standing with 
my fellow men, would I like or dislike 
the job itself; would it be fun or would 
I rather dislike it instead?” 


The Amusements They Like 


The life insurance sales personality has 
its likes and dislikes in amusements, too. 
The liked ones of primary diagnostic 
value are conventions, musical comedy, 
“Literary Digest,” “Fortune.” The liked 
ones of secondary diagnostic value are 
golf, bridge, museums, vaudeville, “Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine,” education 
movies, and travel movies. 

Disliked secondary amusements (there 
are none of primary significance) are 
tennis, mechanical puzzles and playing 
musical instruments. 

Primary educational likes in school 
were: history, penmanship, and physical 
training. Secondary likes were agricul- 
ture, Bible study, civics, public speaking, 
and spelling. Primary dislikes were cal- 
culus and geometry. Secondary dislikes 
were algebra, chemistry, geology and 
shop work. 


Taking Choice of Two Evils 


Of primary diagnostic value is to pre- 
fer house-to-house canvassing to garden- 
ing, persuading others preferred to or- 
dering things, work involving a few de- 
tails preferred to work involving many 
details, outside work chosen over inside 
work, driving an auto to repairing it, 
executing plans to preparing plans, deal- 
ing with people to dealing with things, 
earning a commission on what is done to 
working on a salary, working for self 
in a small business to working in a cor- 
poration with little chance of becoming 
president before fifty-five, work in one 





ef 
LAIRD 


DR. D. A. 





Donald A. Raid 


Dr. Donald A. Laird has been di- 
rector of the Psychological Labora- | 
tory of Colgate University since 1924. | 
His latest book, “Why We Don’t Like | 
People,” was published in 1931. He is | 
author of many books on psychologi- 
cal subjects, some of which have been | 
translated abroad. Also, he has writ- 
ten innumerable magazine articles. He 
is a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts, London; a member of the coun- | 
cil of the Association of Personality | 
Training; is on the international fa- | 
tigue committee of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers, and on the Na- | 
tional Safety Council’s committee for | 
the elimination of noise. During the 
World War he was a psychological 
examiner in the U. S. Navy. 








location to changing from place to place, 
similarity in work to great variety of 
work, presenting reports verbally to pre- 
senting them in writing, and having 
many acquaintances to having few inti- 
mate friends. 

Secondary in diagnostic value are pre- 
ferring to be head waiter to lighthouse 
tender, house-to-house canvassing to re- 
tail, selling, doing a job oneself to dele- 
gating it to someone else, work for one- 
self to carrying out a general program 
of a superior who is respected, quantity 
work to quality work, nights spent ar 
home to nights away from home, and fat 
men to thin men. 


What They Like to Do 


\ctivities of primary value are liking 
to interview prospects, contributing to 








Times Studio 


charities, to raise money for a charity, 
and to live in the city. j 

Of secondary value are to like to han- 
dle horses, to like to give first-aid as- 
sistance, to decorate a room with flowers, 
to interview men for a job, to make a 
speech, to call friends by nicknames, to 
be called by a nickname, to act as yell- 
leader, and bargaining. 

Disliked activities which have primary 
value are: Making a radio set, adjusting 
a carburetor, operating machinery, doing 
research work, and studying one’s lat- 
est hobby. 

Dislikes of secondary value are: Re- 
pairing a clock, repairing electrical wir- 
ing, arguments, organizing a play, writ- 
ing reports, being left to oneself, me- 
thodical work, and climbing along the 
edge of a precipice. 


Their Favorite People 


The personality of the successful life 
insurance salesman also shows itself in 
the types of people they take to—and 
the types they want to avoid. Liked 
people of primary significance are pro- 
gressives, conservatives, energetic ones, 
optimists, natural leaders, bossy people 
who are not real leaders, rich business 
people, thrifty people, religious people, 
old folks, cripples, the blind and the deaf, 
Bolsheviks, tobacco chewers and athletes 

Of secondary value are: Liking cau- 
tious people, sick people, those who have 
done you favors, fashionably dressed peo- 


ple, teetotalers, and people who chew 
gum, 
The life insurance salesman has few 


dislikes, and those he has are all of sec- 
ondary value. He dislikes only absent- 
minded people, pessimists, irreligious 
people, carelessly dressed people and so- 
cialists. 

His Judgment of Himself 


What he thinks he can do, and what 
he estimates his abilities to be, are also 
significant. Of primary diagnostic use 
are: The judgments that one wins 
friends easily, usually gets other people 
to do what he wants done, is able to 
liven up a group on a dull day, remem- 
bers better than the average person, wins 
confidence and loyalty, is approachable, 
best liked friends are superior to him 
in ability, has no mechanical ingenuity, 
and cannot write a well-organized and 
concise report. 

Judgments of himself, which have sec- 
ondary value are that he usually starts 
activities of his group, is quite sure of 
himself, stimulates the ambition of his 
associates, smooths out tangles between 
other people, discusses his ideals with 
others, does not worry, follows orders 
enthusiastically, loses his temper at 
times, borrows frequently for personal 
use, tells jokes well, and frequently 
makes bets. 

That is how the successful life insur- 
ance salesman sizes up his personality 


as it shows itself in his amusements, 
school interests, favorite people, and 
what he would like to be and do. All 


the likes and dislikes which were listed 
were diagnostic of this personality 
Minor as some of them may seem, the 
life insurance salesman nevertheless is 
different from the average man of his 
age and standing in these traits by 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Return to Sound Principles of 500 Weeks’ Production F reg face Eee Union 
e + S Ontess re 

Individualism Urged By Robbins BASED ON OLD associats§p 1, YOU 
Repudiation of Debts A Current Tendency Against All Tra- "hastn soll er Cone, Tela Succeeded 
dition, A.L.C. Manager Tells Fraternal Congress; Up with Former Representative, | chard 0 
Insurance Fine Record for Managing Money A novel contest was staged by fog Pearce H 
Massachusetts Mutual agencies jn Jul manager at 


\ call for a return to individual effort 
and individual initiative was an impor- 
tant part of the message given by Col. 
Charles B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion, to the National Fraternal Congress 
at Atlantic City on Tuesday of this week. 
Col. Robbins expressed a belief that 
doubt and anxiety were tending to pro- 
duce an abandoning of these principles, 
a tendency which he hopes to see re- 
versed. 

“The record of insurance has demon- 
strated the wisdom of its managers in 
investments of the peoples’ money,” Col. 
Robbins told the congress. 

“It is true that losses have occurred. 
securities have depreciated in value and 
in so many of the companies inability 
of the mortgagor to pay interest on farm 
mortgages has resulted in a serious loss 
of income, but I firmly believe that fer- 
tile farm land is the basis of our na- 
tional wealth and will, in time, resume its 
supremacy as security for loans. Drouths, 
chinch bugs, grasshoppers and agricul- 
tural experts may hurt the farming in- 
dustry, but they cannot destroy it. 

Moral Obligation of Debtors 

“A more serious development of the 
last few years is the persistent and grow- 
ing idea of general repudiation of in- 
debtedness. It seems to me it is high 
time that we get back to the ideals and 
principles of the founders of this re- 
public as they are expressed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, that an 
obligation to pay back money borrowed 
from another is a sacred obligation, that 
it is a matter of honor and not one to 
be disregarded when the clouds of de- 
pression cast their shadows over the land. 
Instead of continuous talk of encourag- 
ing everyone to repudiate his obligations 
in whole or in part, which is nothing 
more or less than dishonesty, let us stress 
that there is a moral as well as a legal 
obligation to repay. 

“Tf people are taught to disregard ob- 
ligations to repay money, how soon will 
they also disregard other obligations, le- 
gal, moral, spiritual and: fraternal, and 
the social and political system of govern- 
ment which has brought this country of 
ours from a wilderness to the most pow- 
erful nation of the world will crumble, 
and the disaster will bring our people to 
the same dreadful condition to which so- 
cial and _ political experiments have 
brought other nations. 

“As a people, we are depending more 
and more on a central government, not 
only to do our thinking, but to help us 
out 6f any difficulty in which we find our- 
selves. Such a course of action destroys 
individual effort and individual initiative 
—the two basic principles upon which our 
social and economic system has been 
built. Let us not abandon them because 
this is a time of doubt and anxiety. 

“Cycles of depression and of prosperity 
come and go, but history teaches us that 
this nation has made a steady advance, 
in spite of its ups and downs. It has 
attained for its people more of the ma- 
terial things which bring enjoyment to 
life and, generally a higher standard of 
living, than any other nation has ever 
attained, or may hope to attain, judging 
from the present outlook. To lose faith 
in institutions that have built the nation 
is to assert that they have been wrong, 
and we all know what a mighty nation 
they have built. 

“Tt is time that we return to the faith 
of our fathers—the lessons of history 
are not to be ignored. Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness are just as im- 
portant today as they were in the days 
of the birth of this republic, and the 


Constitution of the United States has 
been the supreme safeguard in granting 
these rights to our people. Let us not 
invite disaster by repudiating them. 


Problem of Taxation for Relief 


“The tremendous expenditures for re- 
lief by our city, state and national gov- 
ernment expenditures to which there is 
no end in sight, and which are plunging 
the nation deeper and deeper in debt, 
can be repaid only by taxation, not only 
of this generation, but of generations to 
come. Such taxation is a matter of seri- 
ous concern to the sixty-five millions of 
people who have placed their savings in 
the hands of life insurance institution. 

“It will be only by the combined ef- 
forts of life insurance organizations thai 
their accumulations will be saved fron 
excessive taxation, and, in the meantime, 
let us reduce the burden by encouraging 
the spirit of fraternal helping of your 
brother as exemplified in your own great 
organization rather than depend on gov- 
ernmental doles. Let us have less pater- 
nalism and more fraternalism.” 





OLD POLICYHOLDERS 
An analysis completed by the State 
Mutual of Worcester shows that for the 
first six months of 1934 the amount of 
insurance sold to old policyholders is 
140% of that purchased in 1933. The 
figure shows an increased confidence in 
insurance, and indicates that an agent 
may now expect a substantial amount of 

his new business from this source. 


WANTED 











EMMA H. DITZLER 


Miss Emma H. Ditzler of the Fraser 
agency, Connecticut Mutual Life in New 
York City, and one of the best known 
women agents of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, completed 500 weeks of consecu- 
tive production when she turned in an 
application last Friday afternoon. 

Miss Ditzler, who specializes in selling 
insurance and annuities to professionali 
women, finds that professional women 
are today keenly interested in providing 
for their own retirement and “semingly 
women, especially college graduates, arc 
looking toward a career rather than 
matrimony, hence the interest in the 
purchase of contracts which will eventu- 
ally provide for old age income.” 








Young man experienced 
in Life Insurance to act as 
District Manager 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Write, giving complete in- 


formation to: 


Box 1246 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street 


in 


New York 























; he Chester O. Fischer agency in § 
Louis and the Reuling & Williamso} 
agency in Peoria combined in this con 
test to compete against the George 
Lackey agency in Detroit and Green 
Combs agency in Oklahoma City, 

Eight years ago Chester O. Fische 
left Peoria as general agent and becam 
general agent in St. Louis. Two of hi 
leading producers at Peoria were 
appointed as general agents there Th 
same thing happened a year ago. whe 
George E. Lackey left Oklahoma City t 
take charge of the Detroit agency, tw 
of his successful men succeeding hiss a 
Oklahoma City. At the company con 
vention early in June it was decided t 
stage this battle between Chester 0 
Fischer’s past and present agency 
George Lackey’s past and present agen 
cy. The final figures show that St. Logi 
delivered $973,791 and Peoria $225,194 fo 
the month, totaling $1,198,998, while De 
troit and Oklahoma City combined to de. 
liver a total of $854,896 divided $6267) 
and $228,105 respectively. The net te. 
sult of this contest was keen rivalry and 
friendly competition, giving each of the 
four agencies a substantial delivered yol- 
ume for the month. 

In the Massachusetts Mutual's Fifty 
Day Testimonial to President Sargeant’ 
fifty years of service with the company 
Roger E. Lord, St. Louis, ranked No. | 
among agents of the company through- 
out the country. He delivered during the 
fifty days a total of $469,102. 


















Insurance Men Most 
Prosperous Princeton _ 


Insurance men, with average earning 
of $8,322, stand first among alumni of 
Princeton University ten years out oj 
college in the matter of average annua 
income. This was one of the many facts 
learned from 242 members of the Clasg 
of 1924 in a recent survey which sought 
to get a composite portrait of the aver: 
age Princeton alumnus ten years out 0 
college, according to the Northwestem 
National News. 

Two hundred thirty-seven of the 22 
graduates said they would attend col 
lege again if they had lives to live over; 
77% are married, and 68% of the mar- 
ried men are fathers, each father having 
an average of 1.6 children. 

Only five men are now unemployed. 





THIRTY YEARS WITH COMPANY 


Miss Elfrida M. Swenson, correspont-f« 


ence supervisor in the home office of the 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapo- 
lis, completed thirty years in the com 
pany’s employ on August 6. In her years 
of service which began in 1904 Miss 
Swenson has seen the Northwestern * 
tional grow from a company occupyimg 
a few rented offices and having only 
about $25,000,000 of insurance in force t 
an organization of national prominence 
She is one of the pioneer members of the 
company’s “Old Guard.” 


NEW SAGINAW PARTNER 

Barney Duff has become a junior pat! 
ner in the reorganized agency of Marxel 
Nelson & Duff, Inc., Saginaw, Mich 
Frank Marxer and Douglas H. Nelso' 
are the other firm members. Mr. Du 
who has had fourteen years’ experient 
in the insurance business, has been Set 
ing for the past few years as distric 
manager in Flint for the Great Wes 
Life. 
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Union | Central Makes 
Three Agency Changes 


p. H. YOUNG ST. LOUIS MANAGER 





Succeeded at Indianapolis by E. Robert 
Shannon from New Orleans; Prit- 
chard Opening Fort Wayne Office 





Pearce H. Young, Union Central Life 
FE nanager at Indianapolis and prominent 
Fi, life insurance managerial circles for 
the past decade, has been promoted to be 





PEARCE H. YOUNG 


manager of the St. Louis office of the 
company. He is to be succeeded at Indi- 
amapolis by E. Robert Shannon, who has 
been associate general agent at New Or- 
eans for the Penn Mutual. At the same 
time Oren D. Pritchard, assistant man- 
ger at Indianapolis since January, was 
med manager of a new agency to be 
established at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr, Young in going to St. Louis is 
itturning to his home and the territory 
in which he instituted his life insurance 
career in 1919. He succeeds J. R. Oxen- 
handler, manager at St. Louis since De- 
ember, 1932, who resigned to devote his 
full time to the service of his personal 
tlentele. 

The new St. Louis manager started in 
the business as a personal producer with 
the Connecticut Mutual at St. Louis. He 
iter became affiliated with the Missouri 
State as assistant manager at St. Louis 
ad was elevated to the post of assistant 
secretary and educational director. 

He devised several sales presentations 
lor use by new agents and prepared sales 
taining courses which attracted the at- 
tntion of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
arch Bureau at Hartford. In 1930 he 
vas named head of the home office serv- 
te department of this organization. He 
ame to the Union Central Life from 
ne Central Life of Des Moines. 

Careers of Shannon and Pritchard 
Mr. Shannon has had a wide insurance 
perience, starting his career with the 
‘tion Central as a personal producer in 
5. He later became affiliated with the 
‘tn Mutual and was taken into the 
tome office to serve in the educational 
‘tpartment. 
,le new Union Central agency at 
‘. Wayne will cover sixteen counties of 
‘ortheastern Indiana, a territory which 
‘omerly was included in the Indianapo- 
‘Sagency. Mr. Pritchard has been with 
te American Central Life since 1924, 
Where he served as a salesman in Frank- 
“t, Ind.; a district supervisor in Flor- 
ida and field superintendent at Cham- 
faign, Ill. He also was in the home of- 
fice of this company as assistant man- 
‘er of the special coverage department. 
\ € appointments of Mr. Young and 
whi Shannon were effective August 15, 
i “a that of Mr. Pritchard will be ef- 
ttive September 1. 




















Good -- Better -- Best 


It’s GOOD advice, when you urge 
a man of responsibilities to acquire 
Life Insurance. 


Its BETTER when you counsel him to 
acquire ENOUGH Protection. 


But it’s BEST when you advise and succeed 
in convincing a policyholder that he 
should HOLD FAST to what Protection 
he has. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Nominate P. F. Clark 
As President of C.L.U. 


COMMITTEE MAKES REPORT 





Among New C.L.U.’s in This City Are 
General Agents McNulty of Pruden- 
tial and Lewis of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 





The nominating committee for officers 
and directors of the national chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters, has named 
the following: 

President, Paul F. Clark, John Han- 





PAUL F. CLARK 


cock, Boston; vice-president, Fred L. 
Cassidy, Prudential, Seattle; secretary, 
David McCahan, U. of P., Philadelphia; 
treasurer, Alvin T. Haley, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Greensboro, N. C. 

Eastern zone nominations for directors 
are Walter E. Barton, Union Central, 
New York; Walter A. Craig, State Mu- 
tual, Philadelphia; Eugene T. Lothgren, 
Northwestern Mutual, Providence. Oth- 
er directors nominated follow: 

Walter N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago; 
Farle W. Brailey, New England Mutual, Cleve 
land; Ralph J. Wetzel, Pacific Mutual, Kansas 
City; Gerald Whitaker, Travelers, Oakland; Har 
old D. Leslie, Northwestern National, Los An 
geles; Richard L. Sherwood, Phoenix Mutual, 
Portland, Ore. 

As retiring president Lawrence C 
Woods, Jr., Equitable Society, Pitts- 
burgh, automatically becomes a director 
for the coming year. The election will be 
in Milwaukee September 26. Franklin J. 
3udinger, Franklin Life, Chicago, is 
chairman of the nominating committee. 

Mr. Clark is a former president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; one of the best speakers in the busi- 
ness, an outstanding general agent. He 
started his insurance career in Baltimore 


New C.L.U.’s In New York 


There are thirteen new C.L.U.’s in 
Greater New York. Names follow: Ed- 
win J. Allen, Harry Gardiner agency, 
John Hancock; George B. Andrews, L 
H. Andrews agency, Phoenix Mutual; W 
R. Beardslee, assistant secretary, Brook- 
lyn National; John F. Flynn, McMillen 
agency, Northwestern Mutual; Beatric« 
Jones, F. H. Devitt agency, Equitable So- 
ciety; Gibson Lewis, Sackerman & Lew- 
is, Massachusetts Mutual; John A. Mc- 
Nulty, McNulty agency, Prudential ; Har- 
old H. Moore, Allen & Schmidt, New 
England Mutual; Grant A. Sharpe, 
Charles E. De Long agency, Mutual Ben- 
efit; George P. Shoemaker, Lewars agen- 
cy, Provident Mutual; Louis Wiener, 
McMillen agency, Northwestern Mutual ; 
W. A. Wood, Johnston & Collins agency, 
Travelers; S. L. Zeigen, Kuesel agency, 
Phoenix Mutual. 

A certificate of proficiency is awarded 
Leroy E. Long, agency department, 
Equitable Society; Daniel S. Darab, 
Chas. B. Knight agency, Union Central; 
and Charles M. Winkler, broker. 
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“Quick results are what new men 
want.’ 


“You're right, that’s why the Con- 
tinental American's training plan 
is designed to get the beginner into 
immediate production in the mini- 
mum of time.” 


This Company, in keeping with its 
originality and progressiveness, of- 
fers a training plan that assures 
early and constant production to 
new salesmen who are at all adapt- 
ed to life insurance selling. It is a 
training plan that produces men 
who produce. 





Wilmington-- Delaware 
FOR AGENCY MATTERS ADDRESS 
D. E. JONES, Vice-President 











Sackerman & Lewis 
In Separate Agencies 


FOR MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 





M. J. Sackerman Remains as Brooklyn 
General Agent; Gibson Lewis Be- 
comes Long Island General Agent 





The firm of Sackerman & Lewis who 
have been general agents for the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life in Brooklyn since 
September, 1929, and built a successful 
agency from scratch, have dissolved their 
partnership effective August 31. 

Melvin J. Sackerman will continue as 
general agent with headquarters at 16 
Court Street, Brooklyn. Gibson Lewis 
has been appointed general agent for 
Long Island for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual with headquarters in Huntington, 
where he will make his residence. 

Mr. Sackerman was born in Baltimore 
and came to New York about twenty 
years ago to become sales and advertising 
manager for a large candy manufacturer. 
He resigned from this position to enter 
the United States Army. After hostili- 
ties, he became an agent for the Fraser 
and Abry Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual in the first year of that agency’s 
existence. After the death of Mr. Abry 
he assisted P. M. Fraser in the develop- 
ment of the Fraser Agency, in time be- 
coming production manager. He re- 
mained with the Fraser Agency for ten 
vears during all’of which time he was 
also a large personal producer, being 
among the company’s leaders and always 
qualifying for their various conventions. 
He resigned from the Fraser Agency to 
become general agent of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Sackerman is married and has two 
sons. He is active in the Life Under- 
writers’ Association and has served on 
various committees. He is also a ment- 
ber of the New York Life Managers’ 
Association and the Brooklyn Life Man- 
agers’ Association. He is a resident of 
Hewlett, L. I, where he takes active 
part in the various community activities. 

Mr. Lewis is a native New Yorker and 
his early business training was in the 
banking business, being associated with 
the Guaranty Trust. About ten years 
ago he entered the life insurance busi- 
ness and after a short period became 
connected with the Fraser Agency where 
he was an agent for five years. During 
that time Mr. Lewis became a substan- 
tial and consistent personal producer. 
He terminated this connection when he 
and Mr. Sackerman formed the partner- 
ship as general agents for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in 1929. 

Mr. Lewis is a Chartered Life Under- 
writer and is active in life insurance cir- 
cles. He is secretary-treasurer of the 
3rooklyn Life Managers’ Association. 
He 1s married and has one daughter. 

While a member of the firm of Sacker- 
man and Lewis, Mr. Lewis showed keen 
interest in the development of Long 
Island business. He became so enthused 
about the possibilities of that territory 
that he decided to establish an agency 
there. His company agreed with him in 
this connection and also feel that this 
territory should be served by an adequate 
local general agency. 

The Sackerman & Lewis Agency 
started from scratch in September, 1929, 
without any agents, with no business 
transferred on to their books, and in a 
territory where the company had not 
previously been represented. They made 
ar. enviable record during this time, 
building an agency force and paying for 
an average of about $2,500,000 per year 
for five years. They now have approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 of insurance in force 
and stand among the company’s leaders 
each month. 





Eric J. Wilson, Penn Mutual producer 
who wrote “There Are No Strangers,” 
will be on the program of his company’s 
agents’ convention September 13 at 
Swampscott, Mass. Vice-President Frank 
H. Davis has assigned to him the subject 
“Prospecting by Cold Canvass.” 
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MELVIN J. SACKERMAN 


Improvement In Japan Insurance 


Business, Editor There Says 


Life insurance in Japan had an upturn 
in 1932, business in that year being bet- 
ter than the previcus two years, accord- 
ing to M. Iguchi of Tokio, editor of the 
weekly Doitsu Jiyo, who writes in re- 
viewing that year: 

The results of the thirty-eight private 
life companies for 1932 still suffered from 
the crisis, but were better than those for 
the two preceding years, as is shown by 
the report by the Association of Japa- 
nese Life Underwriters published in the 
Yearbook for private insurance; the bet- 
terment during 1932 was less pronounced, 
however, than in 1931. New contracts 
for 1932 amounted to 842,215 for Yen 
1,438,364,000, which is 48,306 policies and 
Yen 7,626,000 over 1931. The new busi- 
ness during the last five years shows as 
follows: 


No. of Policies In 1,000 Yen 





688,67 1,212,720 
721,299 1,289,418 
704,167 1,254,493 
793,909 1,430,738 
842,215 1,438,364 


Lapses of all kinds as weil as surren- 
ders amount in 1932 to 59,711 policies for 


Peoria Decree Signed 


On Wednesday of this week Circuit 
Judge Joseph E. Daily affixed his signa- 
ture to the decree authorizing Charles 
V. O’Hern, receiver for the Peoria Life, 
to enter into the contract with the Life 
& Casualty Co. of Chicago upon the lat- 
ter company’s proposal for reinsuring 
the Peoria Life business. 

The decree provides that the Life & 
Casualty shall execute a reinsurance con- 
tract with the receiver within forty-five 
days. To secure authority of stockhold- 
ers the company must call a meeting for 
which thirty days’ notice is required. 

H. E. Pratt, representing the group of 
policyholders who submitted a proposal 
for mutualizing the Peoria, renewed ob- 
jection to the reinsurance but unavail- 
ingly. 





MADE CHICAGO MANAGER 
W. A. Kerry, for the past five years 
agency superintendent of the Manufac- 
turers’ Life in the West Indies and Latin 


America, has been appointed branch 
manager at Chicago. He will be assist- 
ed by W. P. Connor. 


118,118,000 Yen; for the last 


five years 


lapses and surrenders show the following 


picture: 

Year No. of Policies 
Se 517,696 
TO 494,230 
Se 524,473 
oon ee 569,895 
Ne ex drt writs 629,606 


In 1,000 Yen 
650,795 
678,840 
731,858 
826,092 
944,210 


which leaves the net increase as follows: 


Year No. of Policies 
res 133,783 
ae 196,073 
a, =e 146,330 
RE ere 181,930 
PI Wbikcaentsiee 197,798 


Insurance in force for the 
shows up as follows: 





In 1,000 Yen 
530,226 
611,122 
450,093 
530,030 
435,487 

five years 


Year No. of Policies In 1,000 Yen 

ECO 4,968,475 6,052,613 

ORR 5,164,548 6,663,735 

_, eae 5,310,878 7,113,828 

, Se 5,492,808 7,643,858 

i, a 5,668,350 8,065,173 

The premium income amounted to the 
following sum: 

Income Payments 

254,439,360 77,614,779 

296,192,520 86,142,804 

294,288,978 93,874,840 

309,473,125 108,033,946 

320,137,748 114,600,140 


Senate Committee To 
Into Insurance, Is 


Look 
Report 


Washington newspaper dispatches say 
that President Roosevelt is considering 
the continuation of the Senate banking 


committee’s investigation into 


financial 


concerns which the newspaper dispatches 
say would be extended to include life 
insurance company transactions. ; 

It is stated that Chairman Fletcher 0 
the committee who had charge of the 
investigation into stock market, banking 


and investment house pract 
cussed this angle of extendin 


quiry into other fields with the 
Some members of Congress have 


dent. 
advocated an inquiry into life 


ices, dis 
g the m- 
Presi- 


insurance 


companies on the grounds that this im- 
formation is necessary to give a Com: 


plete picture of the nation’s 
structure. 





DANISH BUSINESS GR 


New Danish life insurance bt 
the first quarter of 1934 was 


financial 
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isiness for 
72,000, 


crowns, which is 10,000,000 crowns better 


than in 1933. 
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German System For 
Supervising Companies 

The first part of the law for the “Or- 
ganic Structure of the German Economic 
Life’ was published February 27, 1934, 
and steps are being taken to create the 
organization for its execution. Of the 
twelve groups which have been formed 
under the new law, group No. 11 em- 
braces private insurance in all its mani- 
festations, and Director Edward Hilgard, 
managing director for the “Allianz & 
Stuttgarter Verein” of Berlin has been 
appointed as its “Fuehrer” (leader). It 
is not the intention of the law to have 
ihe state take over insurance or any 
part of it; quite the contrary, the law is 
emphatic and clear in disavowing any 
such intention and comes out for the 
maintenance of private enterprise in in- 
surance as well as in banking. 

However, it is the intention of separat- 
ing the insurance activities of insurance 
proper from the banking end, the invest- 
ment of accumulated funds. Especially 
the investment in mortgages is to be 
taken away from the companies and en- 
tiust-d to the existing system of mort- 
gage banks, and the insurance companies 
will be asked to buy the mortgage bonds 
(viandbriefe) issued by these mortgage 
banks. One of the reasons is that the 
companics have one-sidedly preferred 
city mortgages to investments in small 
communities; this has not only created a 
dearth of credit for the small property 
owner but leaves particularly rural prop- 
erty without the necessary facilities. It 
is, on the other hand, intended to reform 
these mortgage banks and_ supervise 
them strictly. The companies react dif- 
ferently to this step; some are quite 
frankly glad that this troublesome ques- 
tion is simplified for them while others 
resent the interference. 


TO MEET IN CHICAGO 








Qualified Producers of Bankers National 
Life to Spend Sept. 22 to 27 There; 
Puerto Rico Star to Attend 
A group of Bankers National Life pro- 
ducers, leading members of the com- 
pany’s Master Producers Club, will con- 
vene September 22 to 27 in Chicago. Ar- 
rangements for the meeting are in charge 
of Alexander White, assistant superin- 
tendent of agents, who is planning a rec- 
reational program to include several days 
at the Century of Progress exposition. 
He and William G. Sieger, vice-president 
and superintendent of agents, will be the 

home office men attending. 

Mariano R. Pesquera, general agent in 
Puerto Rico, 1933 million dollar producer, 
plans to be present at the meeting fol- 
lowing which he will “sit in” on the Mil- 
waukee annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Million Dollar Round Table session 
im connection with it. 





RICHMOND ASS’N CHAIRMEN 
Wilson M. Brooks, president of the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers, has appointed committees to 
serve during the current year. The chair- 
men of the groups include Linwood But- 
terworth, New England Mutual, legisla- 
tive; J. W. Tyson, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, program; Horace F. Sharp, Atlan- 
tic, business practice and ethics; Robert 
G. Richards, Atlantic, meeting place; D. 
Conrad Little, Connecticut Mutual, at- 
tendance; Spiller Hicks, Provident Mu- 
tual, membership; Nathan Bushnell, Jr., 
Prudential, library, and Herbert Hill, 
— Mutual, financial independence 
week, 





INSPECTOR FOR CANADA LIFE 

, P. M. Monahan has been appointed in- 
Spector of the Canada Life for New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
with offices in Moncton. Since 1929 Mr. 
Monahan has been unit manager for 
Southwestern New Brunswick. He joined 
the Canada Life in 1923 and each year 
¢ has been a member of the Century 
and Quarter Million Clubs. 








“, . . and it’s great to know 
that, no matter what happens 
to me, you and Sally are pro- 


vided for!’’ 


Union Central’s advertising in national 
magazines talks about a man’s life in- 
surance problems in his own language, 
in a simple, friendly way. 

His immediate need for more pro- 
tection is suggested by a picture of 
another family just like his own in the 
same boat. Then the solution is sug- 


gested, investigated, and adopted by 


“Let’s aot discuss that, dear. You said 
something about the Ec ic Adjust- 
ment Policy being an investment. Tell 
me more about that.” 





the family in the picture—all in quick, 


successive flashes. 


The result is happiness; and every 
family who reads about it wants the 
same happiness. That’s why readers 
of The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Collier’s all over the country are 
interested prospects—when the Union 
Central representative calls! 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 

















N. Y. Ase’n Launches 
Membership Drive 


VICE CHAIRMAN FOR EACH CO. 





Joseph D. Bookstaver as Membership 
Chairman Names Representatives of 
Leading Companies 





More than fifty members active in the 
affairs of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City attended the 
meeting of the membership committee of 
which Joseph D. Bookstaver is chair- 
man. Mr. Bookstaver presided. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
make plans for a membership campaign 
for the coming season. 

Mr. Bookstaver explained that the 
present membership of the New York 
City association was 1,414 and that it 
was the desire to bring that number be- 
yond 2,000. He explained that an increase 
of twenty-five members had already been 
realized since June 30 and that through 
organized effort the committee could gain 
its objective. 

It was his opinion that the best work 
could be done through the individual 
agencies and to that end a vice-chairman 
was named from each agency to direct 
the membership campaign in his own or- 
ganization. Mr. Bookstaver further ex- 
plained that the co-operation of the 
ex-presidents of the association and the 
executive committee kad been secured to- 
gether with certain key men in the life 
insurance companies. 

Some time in September Mr. Book- 
staver will meet with the vice-chairmen 
to determine the type of recognition to 
be acorded the leaders in the campaign. 
Each month the leading vice-chairman 
will make the committee report before 
the regular meeting of the association, 
the next of which will be on October 9. 

The vice-chairmen are J. M. T. Billson, 
G. V. Austin agency, Aetna Life; Wm. 
C Smerling, S. S. Wolfson agency, 
Berkshire ; Walter Cook, Goulden, Wood- 
ward, Cook & Gudeon, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; Joseph L. Bachman, Willard Regan 
agency, Connecticut Mutual; Harold A. 
Lowenheim, Hancel-Lauer agency, Con- 
tinental American; Miss Beatrice Jones, 
F. H. Devitt agency, Equitable Society; 
M. Warren Benton, W. J. Dunsmore 
agency, Equitable Society ; Gerald Meyer, 
Samuel Karsch agency, Equitable So- 
ciety; James F. MacGrath, Jr., Louis A. 
Cerf, Jr., agency, Fidelity Mutual; Frank 
J. Mulligan, James A. Tyson agency, 
Guardian; Harry Jacoby, Harry Jacoby 
agency, Home Life; F. E. Bredenbach, 
F. E. Bredenbach agency, John Hancock 
Mutual. 

William S. Verplanck, Julian S. My- 
rick agency, Mutual Life; Andrew Kin- 
bacher, Jr., Lathrop E. Baldwin agency, 
New England Mutual; C. Earle Lake, 
George A. Kederich agency, New York 
Life; Harry Kreuger, Recht & Kutcher 
agency, Northwestern Mutual; Sydney 
N. Forson, Osborn Bethea agency, Penn 
Mutual; Edgar S. Hassard, D. B. Adler 
agency, Penn Mutual; Dwight H. Carter, 
D. W. K. Peacock agency, Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Edward K. Simpson, Clancy D. 
Connell agency, Provident Mutual; Jer- 
ome Siegel, P. R. Garrison agency, Pru- 
dential; Sigmund Reiss, Sigmund Reiss 
agency, Security Mutual; W. H. Marcy, 
Johnston & Collins agency, Travelers. 

Also during the meeting Arthur Young- 
man, Mutual Benefit Life, accompanied 
by Edward J. Allen, John Hancock, an- 
nounced “The Practical Producer Sell- 
ing Seminar” to. be held on October 9 
as the regular education feature of the 
fall program of the association. 


HOST TO AGENTS AT LUNCHEON 

For the purpose of meeting the agency 
force of the Atlantic Life in New Jer- 
sey Walter S. Newton, Jr., was host at 
a luncheon at the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, on Saturday. Fourteen agents 
attended the affair. Vice-President Har- 
rison of the Atlantic acted as toastmas- 
ter. Mr. Newton plans to enlarge the 
agency plant. 
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Companies Limiting 


“Deposit” Business 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL ACTS 





Endowments for Less Than Ten Years’ 
Duration Not to Be Written; Bank- 
ing Function, Says Sargeant 





Life insurance companies have noticed 
during the past year that many individ- 
uals have been depositing large sums of 
money with the cSmpanies by taking out 
short term endowments on the single 
or annual premium plan, thus transfer- 
ring to the company management the 
responsibility for keeping up the rate 
of interest during a period when rates 
are low. Inasmuch as this transaction 
has more of a banking or investment 
trust nature than insurance, a large num- 
ber of the companies have placed restric- 
tions on the handling of this business. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life is one 
of the latest to issue new rules on the 
subject. The company has announced 
that it will no longer write single pre- 
mium or annual premium endowment 
policies of less than ten years’ dura- 
tion. The rate of compound interest 
used in discounting premiums is reduced 
from 4% to 3% and in the case of sums 
withdrawn before being applied to pre- 
miums due 21%4% will be allowed. 

In order to extend the coverage in the 
life insurance field the company now has 
in preparation to be issued as soon as 
possible a 10-Year Term contract, de- 
tails of which will be announced later. 


President Sargeant’s Letter 


In discussing the reason for the action 
President William H. Sargeant wrote to 
the company’s agents: 

“The problem of investing the income 
of the company has in recent years, for 
reasons beyond our control, become an 
increasingly difficult one. Not only is it 
necessary that we should invest the pre- 
miums under policies already in force in 
such type of security that the principal 
will be safe and at the same time yield 
a reasonable return, but, especially dur- 
ing the last few months, we find that an 
increasing number of individuals have 
endeavored to transfer their investment 
problems to the company by depositing 
their money with us. 

“Apart from the difficulty of satisfy- 
ing that demand at this time, we feel that 
our function is essentially that of a life 
insurance company. We are neither a 
bank nor an investment trust. Such in- 
vestment business as we transact should 
be for the benefit of our life insurance 
policyholders in service to them or their 
beneficiaries. 

“It is in the interest of our policyhold- 
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reached 76%. Why? 


Because .... 


sales are INCREASED. 


Home Office—Los Angeles, California 





Why These Far-Above-Average Results? 


Pacific Mutual underwriters produced (and paid for) 46% more life insurance 
in the first half of 1934 than in the first half of 1933. 


WHATEVER THE NEED 
“THERE’S A PLAN THAT FITS” 
With unexcelled variety of sales equipment Pacific Mutual fieldmen LINE UP 


WITH RECOVERY. Through such equipment Pacific Mutual life insurance 
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ers as a whole, therefore, that the follow- 
ing rulings have been made. They are 
not at all drastic and do not deprive you 
of the opportunity of securing the legiti- 
mate business which a life insurance com- 
pany may accept. 

“From and after this date, therefore, 
the following changes are effective: 

“First: No Single Premium or Annual 
Premium Endowment policy of less than 
ten years’ duration will be written. 

“Second: On account of prevailing con- 
ditions, the rate of compound interest 
used in discounting premiums is reduced 
from 4% to 3% and, in the case of sums 
withdrawn before being applied to pre- 
miums due, 2%4% will be allowed. The 
new discount factors based upon 3% in- 
terest are shown in the following table: 


Factors for Discounting Premiums 


No. of No. of 
Premiums Factor Premiums Factor 
1 1.000 11 9.530 
2 1.971 12 10.253 
3 2.913 13 10.954 
a 3.829 14 11.635 
5 4.717 15 12.296 
6 5.580 16 12.938 
7 6.417 17 13.561 
8 7.230 18 14.166 
9 8.020 19 14.754 
10 8.786 20 15.324 
21 15.877 


“Third: The discounted premium rider 
is revised (New Form A 258 effective on 
and after this date) so as to provide that 
when a policy is surrendered the present 
value of any discounted premiums then 
outstanding may not be left with the 
company under any of the settlement op- 
tions unless the proceeds of such dis- 
counted premiums have been in our pos- 
session for at least five years. 

“Fourth: Our present policy forms pro- 








One Contract for One Premium 


General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit. Michigan. 

Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 





vide that the cash value, if in excess of 
$1,000, may be left under one of the op- 
tions. In ail Endowment, Insurance with 
Income and Annuity contracts issued on 
and after this date, this clause will be 
changed to provide that only after such 
policies have been in force five years may 
the cash value be left under the options.” 





Dr. Ready Medical Director 
For General American Life 


Dr. James H. Ready has been appointed 
medical director of the General Ameri- 
can Life of St. Louis, succeeding Dr. 
James E. Bee who has resigned to take 
another post. Dr. Ready has been as- 
sistant medical director of the company 
and is succeeded in that position by Dr. 
Lloyd C. Miller who has been chief med- 
ical examiner since the General American 
took over the business of the Missouri 
State Life. 

Dr. Ready is a graduate of the St. 
Louis University Medical School who 
took his pre-medical study at Campton 
College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. He spent 
his interneship as an asistant surgeon in 
Reserve Corps Hospital, U. S. Public 
Health Service, San Francisco. While 
engaged in private practice in St. Louis 
he became a teacher on the staff of the 
St. Louis University Medical School as 
assistant professor of medicine. He be- 
came connected with the General Amer- 
ican as assistant medical director last 
March. 

Dr. Miller, the new assistant medical 
director, is a graduate of Washington 
University Medical School and took his 
pre-medical college work at Missouri 
University. He joined the Missouri State 
Life as a medical examiner in 1926 and in 
1927 was made chief medical examiner. 
He continued in that position when the 
General American Life took over the 
Missouri State Life. ’ 





PROVIDENT WELL PROTECTED 


The Provident Mutual Life had an il- 
lustration last week as to how well its 
home office building in Philadelphia 1s 
guarded when a short circuit set off the 
burglar alarm. This signal, flashed to 
the protective association guarding the 
building, was relayed to the police and in 
a few minutes there were eight red ban- 
dit-chasers, sixteen motorcycle police and 
all available officers from blocks around 
and from two police stations all reporting 
at the Provident Mutual Building. 





VOGEL GIVES HOUSEWARMING 

William S. Vogel, newly appointed gen- 
eral agent in Northern New Jersey for 
the Columbian National Life, gave a gen- 
eral housewarming in Newark August 20. 
A large delegation of insurance men from 
all parts of northern New Jersey calle 
and enjoyed a buffet luncheon. Mr. Vogel 
has been in the life insurance field for 
thirteen years and returns to the com- 
pany with which he started his life insut- 
ance career. 
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© BE SURE, THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SALESMAN IS A RESOLUTE FELLOW. HIS PATIENT 
PERSISTENCE HAS COME TO BE AN IDENTIFYING CHARA 
TERISTIC. YARNS, WOVEN ABOUT HIS TENACITY, GO THE 
ROUNDS. YET THE GRUFFEST PROSPECT MUST ADMIRE — 
AND MAY ENVY — THE MAN WITH THAT SPIRIT. FOR HIS 
PERSEVERANCE IS PURE PLUCK. HIS ENDURANCE IS GRIT. 
PERSISTENT? YOU BET HE IS! AND. . . INNUMERABLE LIFE 
F8 be ot at te 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Copyright 1934 L. L. Montgomery 


The Way I Feel 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


“I'll tell you the way I feel about things myself, 


Mr. Prospective Client. In a 


drawer in my desk at home I have a leather case with my name on the outside where 


five of my policies are. I can’t tell 


time to time. 


It means so much to my family and to my own peace of mind. 


you how I feel when | look at that case from 


I can 


visualize my sons striding along in early manhocd prepared to take their proper place 


in the world of affairs and my wife happily looking on. 


I see so much but I don’t 


have to tell a man of your kind—vou can sense it yourself in your own way.” 


Your Greater Personality 


No one can help you better than your- 
self. Self help is the greatest of all help. 
To get tangible results you must strive to 
make full scientific use of what is within 
yourself as a whole. You must strive to 
become as well as to get. 

However external possessions may in- 
crease there is the need to grow steadily 
into a greater per- 


You must make yourself the vital cen- 
ter of your own world, You cannot come 
into actual contact with a larger life un- 
til you live to full capacity all the life you 
already possess. You cannot reach out 
beyond the circumference of your personal 
existence so long as you seclude yourself 
near the center. But when you help your- 

self you go out 





sonality. The 
greater your per- 
sonality the great- 
er will be your in- 
fluence upon your 
fellow men and the 





Selling Thought for the Week 


There is always a welcome for a 


bearer of good news. 


into the larger 
fields of action and 
finally reach out 
beyond the present 
circumference of 
your mind. 





more will they look 
to you for sugges- 
tion and leadership. 

The first principle in personal efficiency 
is the one of setting ideals of what you 
wish to be and do. To be and do all that 
is in yourself: to be and to do. Without 
definite ideals you are as a ship without 
a rudder at the mercy of the water and 
whatever wind that blows, aimless, wan- 
dering, lost. Your ideals should be the 
best and the largest that imagination can 
picture. 

Like an architect you must set up the 
plan in advance of the building you want 
to see completed. It must be in mind first 
before it is objectified in brick and mortar. 
See that the building of your greater per- 
sonality rests upon a solid foundation. 

Above all else depend upon yourself. 
Live, think and work in the realization 
of the fact that it is you that will have 
to do it. You have unusual talents, tre- 
mendous potential capacity. Draw upon 
these talents and powers that have never 
been used before and you will thereby be- 
come stronger, more able, more competent, 
a more powerful pleader.in your work be- 
fore the bar of social and economic jus- 
tice helping men to realize through life 
insurance their full value to their families 
and to society as a whole. 

Count and expect upon all results com- 
ing directly to you to come from your 
own efforts. Blame no one for your fail- 
ures and give yourself the full credit for 
your successes. Others may have helped 
you indirectly; we are all helping each 
other indirectly but unless you help your- 
self directly to the help that may come 
from others and add to that help your own 
indizidual efforts, there is no gain for 
anybody concerned. 

Think what is back of the phrase, “Cast 
your bread upon the waters.” There is 
a return for every thought sent out as 
for every action performed. 


Naturally you 
come in contact 
with greater and 
greater power that reacts upon you and 
you become charged with more power. 
You exert more influence and your 
thoughts and ideas spread out like the 
widening ripples when a stone is thrown 
into the calm waters of the lake. 

So long as you neglect to help yourself 
you will grow less in power and useful- 
ness, you will weaken and become a nega- 
tive, ineffective entity, regardless of how 
good your intentions may be. The world 
is attracted only to the positive and the 
strong because it is only positiveness and 
strength that can help the world and give 
service that has permanency and real 
worth. You can understand from this 
why everybody has an instinctive desire 
to help him who helps himself. 

Whenever you find yourself thinking of 
anything that you would not want to do, 
receive or experience in actual life pro- 
ceed at once to think of something that 
you could welcome in actual life. Re- 
member if all the energy in your mind 
was applied constructively and was fully 
directed upon your work you could ac- 
complish from twe to ten times as much 
as you are doing now. Your work would 
be better and as a consequence you would 
become a far greater man. 

The obstacles you overcome are the 
measure of your strength. When you 
try to avoid an obstacle you not only miss 
a valuable opportunity, but you also per- 
mit yourself to be mastered by condi- 
tions and things in your environment. 

Environment was not made to master 
you. The great thought is to master your 
environment and use it for your own 
development and success. What you thor- 
oughly believe you can do you will find 
a way to do. Look for the best and put 
forward your best efforts to make the 
pictures you want to fit into come true. 


As An Investment Trust 


H. W. L.: 

Where there are no dependents you will 
have to emphasize the relationship that a 
life insurance company bears to your pros- 
pective client’s affairs as a co-operative 
management investment trust. 


In the case of the arrangements already 
made through life insurance companies 
you can say “I wanted to find out Mr. 
Prospective Client, whether the emphasis 
was on risk or investment account.” This 


usually brings a query as to what you 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
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ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE ? 
— HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


— of America — 


— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 





WOODWARD anv FONDILLER, ine. 
@ Consulting Actuaries @ 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
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ANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Perfect for “Package Selling”—the FIVE STAR 
ANNUITY with the FAMILY INCOME RIDER as 


offered by THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSUR- 


This plan provides 


in one unit: Clean-up fund, income for dependents, and a 


retirement income for the insured himself. * * * * = #* 





mean and gives you an opportunity to 
develop the thought further. 

You can bring the idea of the invest- 
ment factor in this way: “I was not 
thinking of the ordinary relationship of a 
life insurance company to your affairs, 
Mr. Prospective Client—I wonder how 
much thought you have given to the ser- 
vices of a life insurance company as a 
co-operative management investment trust 
in the preservation of your principal and 
absolute assurance of a permanent income 
as long as you live without any care in 
the managing and investing of your capi- 
tal especially at the present time.” 

By all means take the C.L.U. work and 
earn the designation. It will broaden your 
outlook and help you to understand a 
prospective client’s financial affairs as a 
whole, especially in the general investment 
field. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer _ the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


GENERAL AGENT IN KENTUCKY 

The George Washington Life has made 
Lewis H. Hall of Howevalley, Ky., a gen- 
eral agent for the territory embracing 
Hardin, Nelson, Bullitt, Grayson, Meade, 
Breckinridge, Larue and Hart counties. 
Mr. Hall has been an agent for the past 
two years. 








LAFAYETTE L.U.A. CHAIRMEN 

The executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Lafayette, 
Ind., has named the following men as 
committee chairmen for the coming year: 
Jesse Grimes, membership; Carl Traub, 
program; L. L. Heffner, legislation ; H. 
O. Myers, publicity; George Brown, good 
will, and Harold Timmons, picnic. 


CLAUD M. MYERS DEAD 
Claud M. Myers, a leading producer of 
the Union Central Life agency at Port- 
land, Ore., died suddenly last week of 
heart disease. 





CAN’T COLLECT AFTER CURE 


Disability Was Ended by Surgery but 
Insured Wanted Benefits for What 
Would Have Been Permanent Lay-Up 
Where an injured man has recovered 

from a disability by means of surgery, 

although he would not have recovered 
naturally, he has no claim for disability 
under a life policy, the Municipal Court 
of New York has held in an interesting 

case. It was an action by George W. 

Lubow against the Prudential, settled in 

the company’s favor. 

At first it appeared that Lubow was 
permanently disabled but he voluntarily 
submitted to a surgical operation and 
had been cured by the time he brought 
suit for disability benefits. There was 
nothing in the insurance contract to 
make him submit to the operation. The 
court held that if Lubow had decided not 
to be operated upon he might possibly 
have recovered disability under the pol- 
icy but that “It was for him to choose 
between a life of pain and enforced idle- 
ness and the chance of rehabilitation 
through surgery. He __ courageously 
chose the latter course and won back 
his health. Now that he is cured it would 
be a debasement of reason, however 
much his claim may excite sympathy, to 
say that he is permanently disabled.” 








A WOMAN’S STANDARD 


A woman’s standard of money is her 
husband’s monthly salary; that is the 
unit in which both she and her husband 
speak. She never sees or handles more 
than that sum at a time. So it is easy 
to see that a woman whose husband has 
been earnings $150 a month, thinks of 
a sum as small as $5,000 as being practi- 
cally inexhaustible. Compare $150 with 
$5,000. That is why lump sums do not 
last long, and why real service must 
include a definite picture to the prospect 
of what the options can do.—Federal Life 
Bulletin. 
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Forty Agents On Eisendrath Outing 


Packed in cars outward bound from 
New York City, forty men from the 
Julius M. Eisendrath Agency of the 
Guardian Life drove from the city to 
Rockville Lodge, Lake Mohegan, on Au- 
oust 15 for an all-day outing. In the 
oroup was Frank F. Weidenborner, Jr., 
superintendent of agencies for the Guard- 
ian, who was the only guest outside the 
agency. 

In the morning the ball game between 
married men and the single men was so 
well umpired by Mr. Weidenborner and 
he showed such careful precision and se- 
lection in his decisions that the game 
ended in a tie score. In the running races 
conducted after lunch Mark Stern won 
the 60-yard dash and Bernard Lesser fin- 
ished first in the 100-yard dash. 

Swimming races and canoe races 
formed a prominent part of the after- 
noon’s program when water sports were 
the attraction. Following the dinner in 
the evening a bridge tournament brought 
a close to the day’s activities. 


F. F. Weidenborner, Jr. 
J. M. Eisendrath 





Personality 
(Cont'nued from Page 3) 


mathematically measured and distinctive 
amounts. 

The amazing thing is that the life 
insurance salesman differs so much in 
these many likes and dislikes from other 
salesmen, as well as from the average 
man. Fifty-six per cent of life insurance 
salesmen, for instance, can be distin- 
guished from other types of salesmen 
by these ways in which their personality 
Is expressed in its likes and dislikes. Life 
msurance salesmen are, however, more 
like real estate salesmen than any others 
of the guild; the correlation between the 
analyses of their likes and dislikes is 
0.85; in everyday terms this means 
barely 50% better than chance, for a 
correlation of 0.886 is necessary for 50% 
better than chance prediction. It will 
e of interest in passing, to learn that 
the likes and dislikes of life insurance 
salesmen and of lawyers correlate 0.31— 
scarcely 1% better than chance. 

_ ome lawyers, of course, may give up 
faw and enter a_ successful insurance 
career, but these are exceptions. The 
average lawyer, capable enough in many 
other ways, could not make the change 
to life insurance and live on his com- 
missions. 

Sales Variations 

There is also some variation, but a 
‘light one, in the diagnostic value of 
Various likes and dislikes from one firm 
‘© another. Although two firms may be 
‘elling similar commodities, there are 
till slight differences which will often- 
limes show up as essential in one firm's 
‘lesman but not in another’s. Sales 
clerks in one of the largest New York 
‘it department store, for instance, 
ave recently been found to test differ- 


The Eisendrath Agency at Rockville Lodge, Lake Mohcgan, N. Y. 


ently in some aspects of personality from 
equally successful retail clerks in what 
would be considered the same sort of 
store in Philadelphia. Different terri- 
tories may have slightly different re- 
quirements, as may different clienteles. 

Although many of these likes and dis- 
likes—perhaps most of them have been 
acquired by the individual, it is sad to 
report that Dr. Carl Cowdery has found 
that professional training does not in- 
crease these essential personality ele- 
ments for a professional career. Begin- 
ning law students who showed up low in 
lawyers’ likes and dislikes, for example 
made no better showing after their 
courses in law school had been com- 
pleted. 

Few Changes 

We can all look back, of course, and 
note how our likes and dislikes have 
changed this way or that. But these 
changes, enjoyable and well remembered 
as they are, are actually relatively few. 
Not only are they few, but almost always 
they are of little significance in our occu- 
pational fitness. In our basic personality 
traits we change but slightly—and when 
we do change in these basic ones it is 
usually in the direction of mental ill- 
health; most of the changes we like to 
recall are enjoyable enough, but are after 
all as a general rule insignificant. 

There should be a vital lesson in this 
finding of Dr. Cowdery’s for the sales 
manager, and for the individual salesman, 
too, for that matter. A six months’ pe- 
riod of trial and training will be largely 
wasted on many men; many others, who 
are totally inexperienced at the start, re- 
quire no training to speak of. A life 
insurance salesman cannot be made out 
of a lawyer who has the personality likes 
and dislikes of the average lawyer be- 
cause of interests which have been built 
up during the first twenty or thirty years 





Aetna Life to Have 
Meetings at Montauk 


FIRST OF REGIONAL SESSIONS 


Home Office and Fieldmen Among 
Speakers; Other Regions to Meet 
Next Month 


The first of the Aetna’s three 1934 re- 
gional meetings for agents will open on 
Monday at Montauk Manor, Montauk 
Point, L. I. This meeting is for agents 
in the East who qualified to attend by 
writing a specified high amount and qual- 
ity of business in the past twelve months. 

Later meetings will be held beginning 
on September 6 for Central section men 
at the Lawsonia Country Club, Green 
Lake, Wis., and for the Pacific Coast 
agents at the Hotel Del Coronado, Coro- 
nado Beach, Cal., beginning on Septem- 
ber 13. There will be some 600 agents, 
general agents, home office officials and 
guests in attendance at the three meet- 
ings. 

Each meeting will last three days and 
will consist of three business sessions, a 
banquet and a program of recreation and 
entertainment. Speakers on the Mon- 
tauk program from the home office in- 
clude S. T. Whatley, vice-president; S. F. 
Westbrook, vice-president; E. E. Cam- 
mack, vice-president and actuary; Clyde 
F. Gay, agency secretary; W. H. Dallas, 
assistant vice-president; Dr. H. F. Tay- 
lor and V. D. Burgesser, agency assist- 
ant. 

Men from the field who will address 
the meeting are Barney L. Barnett, 
Brooklyn, “How to Close the Sale”; E. 
H. White, New York City, “Program- 
ming”; H. Cochran Fisher, Washington, 
D. C., “Sales Demonstration of Life In- 
come Insurance”; E. G. Schmitt, New 
Haven, “Field Problems Today.” 

Those attending the Montauk meeting 
from the Aetna Life’s home office, not 
on the speaking program, are M. B. 
Brainard, president; J. H. Brewster, Jr., 
vice-president; R. W. Myers, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; James B. Slimmon, 
secretary; R. W. McCreary, assistant 
secretary; L. O. Kinne, assistant secre- 
tary; I. F. Cook, assistant secretary, 
group division; R. B. Coolidge, assistant 
superintendent of agencies; H. E. Wright, 
assistant auditor; B. P. Fleurot, assistant 
comptroller; C. V. Pickering, advertising 
manager; R. H. Pierce, editor, The Life 
Aetna-izer; N. M. DeNezzo, agency as- 
sistant, and J. G. Late, underwriter. 





of life, unfortunately, change but slightly 
in the remainder of one’s natural life. 


Who Should Take Sales Courses 


The sales training course is obviously 
wasted on thousands of men each year 
throughout the country. This wastage of 
stockholder’s funds and blasting of fresh- 
ened hopes in the new men is now largely 
avoidable. Only the man with the per- 
sonality make-up needed by the sales 
work of the firm should be taken on; 
if the average-sized firm would invest 
what it loses in the direct costs of in- 
adequate salesmanship in one year into 
research work to adapt existing person- 
ality test scales to their needs, they 
would likely save around 90% of this 
annual wastage each year thereafter, or 
they would save it until their sales set- 
up changed significantly. 

Other elements of the salesman’s hu- 
man nature enter into the picture, some 
of which are not at the present time 
understood or measurable. In _ other 
words, the personality outlines given 
here are not one hundred per cent pro- 
phetic. But this much can be said with 
mathematical sureness: 

This personality outline does not tell 
how well you will succeed in selling life 
insurance, or even whether you will work 
hard enough to succeed, but without this 
make-up every indication is that you can- 
not succeed, no matter how frantically 
you try or how seriously you work. 
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PHILADELPHIA ASS’N’S PLANS 


Golf Outing to Start Season; Smoker 
Scheduled for December; All Meet- 
ings to Be Luncheons 
The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters is to start its 1934-35 sea- 
son next month in an unusual way by 
having an all-day outing at the Llanerch 
Country Club with speeches forbidden 
The program includes golf, with kickers’ 
handicap and prizes, baseball and other 
games, cards and a dinner in the eve- 
ning. Chairman of the affair is J. Elerick 
Willing of the State Mutual and the dat’ 

is September 14. 

The first luncheon meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held in October with 
Vice-President A. E. N. Gray of th 
Prudential as the speaker A smoker 
is scheduled for December. The meet- 
ines this season will all be luncheons as 
they have been found more popular and 
have been more largely-attended than 
dinner meetings. 


NEW PEORIA MANAGER 

After serving as general agent of the 
Penn Mutual in the Peoria district for 
seventeen years C. Wm. Johnson has re- 
signed. He is succeeded by Fred A 
Schnell who becomes district manage 
under the supervision of the Alexander 
E. Patterson Agency, Chicago Mr 
Tohnson continues as the leading pet 
sonal producer of the Penn Mutual in 
the district. 


“DADDY” PARKS RETIRES 
Although James J. (“Daddy”) Parks, 
after long years of service with the Mis 
souri State Life and its successor, th 
General American Life, has been retired 
from active service, he wil 


] 


continue to 
be available to the officers and the field 
force of the company in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 
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Candidates Judgment Tested 
In Recent C. L. U. Examinations 


McCahan, secretary and as- 
American College of 


Dr. David 
sistant dean of the 


Life Underwriters, this week released a 
set of composite answers to the 1934 
C.L.U. examinations covering the ques- 


tions in Part I on life insurance funda- 
mentals. The answers selected are not 
necessarily complete in every respect nor 
are they necessarily the best answers 
which were offered but they are regarded 
as being replies to the question 
presented. Many of the questions and 
problems involve the use of judgment on 
the part of the candidate and accordingly 


good 


no hard and fast solution could be ex- 
pected. 
The C.L.U. cautions candidates for 


subsequent examinations not to use the 
set of questions and answers as a means 
of preparation; for the answers are by 
no means a short-cut which will take the 
place of thorough and systematic study 
of the subjects suggested. On the con- 
trary a candidate may find such a com- 
pilation helpful in suggesting the compre- 
hensiveness with which questions should 
be answered. He may also find it use- 
ful, after completing his preparation, to 
make his own answers to the questions 
and then compare the results with the 
average answer published by the college. 

The Part I examination consisted of 
ten questions evenly divided between 
economics of life insurance and principles 
and practices. Certain of the questions 
and answers follow: 


Is Return from Annuities Income? 


Question: The 1934 Income Tax Law 
provides that: “Amounts received as an 
annuity under an annuity contract shall 
be included in gross income; except that 
there shall be excluded from gross in- 
come the excess of the amount received 
in the taxable year over an amount equal 
to 3% of the aggregate premiums or 
consideration paid for such annuity 
(whether or not paid during such year), 
until the aggegrate amount excluded 
from gross income under this title or 
prior income tax laws in respect of such 
annuity equals the aggregate premiums 
or consideration paid.” 

(a) Do you regard the return from 
annuities as income? Discuss. 

(b) From the standpoint of the eco- 
nomic nature of annuities, do you regard 
the aforementioned tax as just to the 
individual annuitant? Explain. 

Answer: (a) In determining whether 
or not the return from an annuity is 
income, the several elements of an an- 
nuity must be considered. The amount 
paid to the annuitant each annuity period 
consists of the following factors: (1) in- 
terest upon the funds deposited, (2) part 
of the amount originally paid as consid- 
eration by the annuitant, and (3) gains 
through the early death of some of the 
annuitants. 

The interest element should be con- 
sidered as income to the annuitant be- 
cause it is actually an investment gain, 
the same as interest on bonds or mort- 


gages would be were the annuitant’s 
funds otherwise invested by him. 
That part of the return which con- 


sists of a refund to the annuitant of 
the principal which he deposited original- 
ly should not be considered as income be- 
cause it is merely a liquidation of prin- 
cipal created in the past. Nothing new 
has been created. It is comparable to 
the proceeds which would be realized 
from the gradual sale of his investments 


were his funds otherwise invested. 
That part of the return which arises 
as a result of the early death of some 


annuitants should be considered as in- 
come to the individual annuitant, al- 
though it is not income to the group of 
annuitants taken as a whole. To the 
individual, however, it is money which is 
paid to him in excess of the money de- 
posited by him and the interest upon it. 
This return is possible because of the 


consideration given to the mortality fac- 


tor in annuity premium calculations. 

(b) Since it is impossible to separate 
the return received by each individual 
annuitant accurately into each of the 
three elements of which it consists, the 
tax may prove inequitable to some in- 
dividual annuitants and favorable to oth- 
ers. For example, to the annuitant who 
purchases an annuity and dies within a 
few years, the tax appears inequitable 
for he will not have received a return 
equal to his principal but still will have 
had to report a part of his return as 
income for tax purposes. Prior to the 
1934 Income Tax Law he would have 
been completely exempt from taxation 
until his return had amounted to the 
principal deposited. 

For certain annuitants the tax may be 
more favorable than that of previous 
years. Relatively few annuitants will be 
subject to taxation during the early years 
of their annuities since the tax is levied 
only upon gross income less exemptions, 
and the personal exemptions are still al- 
lowed. Even on an annuity for which 
the consideration was $80.000, only $2,- 
400 would be reported as income and 
there would be no tax, under present ex- 
emptions, to a married man unless he 
has other sources of income. Thus, only 
annuitants with considerable property or 
income will have to pay the tax. 

In addition, each individual annuitant 
will find that the time when he must 
report his whole annuity return as‘gross 
income has been postponed, since it will 
take a longer time for the payments to 
him which are exempt from taxation to 
equal the principal sum invested. In the 
meantime he is either exempt from tax- 
ation or is taxed in a lower bracket, thus 
effecting a saving as compared with the 
previous plan of taxation. 

Why Favor Close Corporation 
Insurance? 

Question: “A,” “B” and “C” are stock- 

holders in a close corporation, owning 


respectively 45%, 35% and 20% of the 
stock. They have decided to protect 


their own interests in this corporation for 
the benefit of their respective heirs, as 
well as for the benefit of the surviving 
stockholders, through life insurance. 
Taking “A” for illustrative purposes, 
present all the economic reasons why he 
should favor close corporation insurance 
for himself and his heirs. 

Answer: “A” should favor stock liqui- 
dation insurance for himself because in 
the event of the death of either of the 
other partners: 

(1) Funds would be provided to retire 
the stock owned by the deceased. 

(2) The stock of the deceased is: on 
hand ready to be retired in accordance 
with a mutual agreement entered into 
during the lifetime of all of the inter- 
ested parties. 

(3) The stock of the deceased will not 
fall into the hands of competitors, nor 
will incompetent or unwelcome heirs have 
to be taken into the business. 

(4) There is no drain upon the re- 
sources of the corporation because the 
needed funds do not come from its treas- 
ury. 

(5) There will be no ill will on 
part of the heirs of the deceased. 

(6) The credit of the corporation will 
not be unfavorably affected as it other- 
wise might. 

(7) While the insurance is for stock 
liquidation purposes, it may aid in reliev- 
ing the shock to the business resulting 
from the death of one of these execu- 
tives, and the cash values may be made 
available for emergencies, but it would 
be better were separate insurance in 
favor of the corporation carried for these 
purposes. 

Again, “A” should favor stock liquida- 
tion insurance for his heirs because: 

(1) Without his guidance the business 
may collapse or become less profitable. 

(2) His heirs will receive in cash the 
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value of his interest in the business, 
rather than having to depend upon the 
uncertain income from stock in a manu- 
facturing concern or enter into the active 
management of a business about which 
they may know little or nothing. 

(3) A definite value may be placed 
upon “A’s” share in the business or a 
method of valuation determined while all 
of the stockholders are alive. If “A’s” 
death occurs in a period of depression his 
heirs will receive the minimum value de- 
termined for his shares rather than hav- 
ing to sell his stock at a great sacrifice. 
If “A’s” death occurs in prosperous times 
his heirs will receive more than this min- 
imum value. 

(4) His heirs will not be faced with 
the possibility of manipulation of the 
business by the surviving stockholders 
in order to “freeze” them out. 

Administration of Proceeds 

Question: “A” is insured for $150,000 
under two policies of $75,000 each made 
payable to his wife and containing the 
usual settlement options. With respect 
to the proceeds of this insurance “A” is 
anxious (a) to permit the principal to 
be reduced to meet the costs of a collegi- 
ate education for his two sons, aged 10 
and 15 respectively, (b) to allow his wife 
to reduce the principal annually to a rea- 
sonable degree to meet unforseen emer- 
gency demands, and (c) to give his wife 
a life income, but without the right to 
liquidate any part of the _ principal 
through the medium of continuous in- 
stalment options until the youngest child 
shall have reached age 25. “A” also 
wishes to leave the proceeds under the 
administration of the insurance company 
rather than to entrust the same to a trust 
company, but is advised that his desires 
cannot be realized with proper flexibility 
unless the administration of a substantial 
portion of the insurance proceeds is en- 


trusted to a trust company. Do you 
agree with this contention, and if so 
why? Or, can “A’s” desires be accom- 


plished by leaving all of the insurance 
proceeds under insurance company ad- 


ministration, and if so how? Discuss 
fully. 
Answer: Whether or not “A’s” desires 


can be accomplished by leaving all of his 
insurance proceeds under insurance com- 
pany administration depends upon the 
practice of the insurance company in 
question with respect to optional settle- 
ments. With most companies there is no 
reason why the life insurance company 
could not handle the situation. 

It could be provided that all of the 
proceeds be retained by the insurance 
company under the interest option, pay- 
ing the widow interest monthly at the 
guaranteed rate plus any excess interest 
allowed by the company. The education 
of the children could be cared for by 
providing that upon evidence to the com- 
pany of entrance into an accredited col- 
lege, university or technical school, a 
certain portion of the proceeds could be 
paid to the widow for each child under 
the limited instalment plan or according 
to the usual educational settlement pro- 
visions of the company as the insured 
may wish. Emergency funds may be 
provided by allowing the widow to with- 
draw, at her discretion, up to $3,000 from 
the principal in any one year, and not 
exceeding a stipulated amount in total. 
Interest on the balance of the proceeds 
would be continued to the widow until 
the youngest child reached age 25, at 
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which time she could elect to take the 
remaining proceeds in the form of a life 
income or continue to receive interest 
and conserve the principal for the chil- 
dren as the insured may desire. 

The insured can write into the settle- 
ment provisions any degree of flexibility 
he wishes, but discretion as to its use 
must rest with the beneficiary and not 
with the insurance company. When pro- 
ceeds are left with the insurance com- 
pany there is a guarantee against loss, 
and the principal is not segregated as it 
would be with a trust company. There 
may also be savings in fees when the 
proceeds are left under insurance com- 
pany administration. 

Whether it would be desirable for the 
insured to utilize the services of a trust 
company depends upon the confidence he 
has in his wife’s judgment and ability 
to exercise discretion, and upon the na- 
ture and amount of his other estate. It 
certainly is not necessary to provide for 
trust company administration in order to 
accomplish his purposes. 





NEW YORK DELEGATION 


Twenty-two from Luther-Keffer Agency 
to Attend Aetna Life Convention, 
Montauk Point 
Twenty-two members of the Luther- 
Keffer agency, Aetna Life, New York 
City, leave Monday for Montauk Manor, 
L. I., where they are to attend the an- 
nual convention of qualified salesmen of 


~ Aetna Life. They are: K. A. Luther, 
_ H. Keffer, W. H. Waddington, J. P. 
Garry, P. W. Hall, W. W. Dodge, M. A. 


Low enbe rg, V. C. Rockhill, P. P. Schmidt, 
J. E. Dunn, A. MacLeod, G. G. Steiner, 
William Althoff, W. W. Luman, Max 
Saymon, C. P. Rogge. , 
The meeting will consist of three busi- 
ness sessions and a banquet. Some six 
hundred Aetna Life representatives, their 
ae and guests will be in ogy 
P. Rogge, W. H. Waddington, P. V 
Fiall, W. W. Luman, J. E. Dunn a 
Max Saymon have attended every one 
of the Aetna Life’s six annual Aetna- 
izer conventions. J. P. Garry and 
MacLeod are attending for the fifth time. 
Included in the Luther-Keffer delega- 
tion are the following guests: A. 
Muller, E. H. White, Harold Smyth, 0. 
A. Krebs, J. T. Balfe. 
Harold White is to be one 
speakers at the meeting; subject: 
gramming.” 


of the 
“Pro- 





SISTER OF J. G. WALKER DIES 

Miss Annie Rose Walker, sister of the 
late John G. Walker, former chairman 
of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
died of pneumonia in St. John, N. B. a 
few days ago. 


J. W. WISE ADVANCED 
Joseph W. Wise, for the past three 
years manager of the salary savings de- 
partment of the General American Life 
and its predecessor, the Missouri State 
Life, has been promoted to assistant sec 
retary in the group department. 
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Vote of Chicago Association Recom- 
mends Them for President and 
Vice-President of National Ass’n 


The board of directors of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
unanimously voted to recommend to the 


nominating committee of the National 





PATTERSON 
Theo- 
dore M. Riehle for president and Alex- 


ALEXANDER E. 


Association of Life Underwriters 


Patterson for vice-president. 
The vote on the latter was because of 
his outstanding service to the institution 
of life insurance in Chicago and to the 
national association, and the feeling that 
Chicago as second largest association is 
entitled to place in official family. The 
board’s action was approved by the mem- 
bership in a mail vote. No other rec- 
ommendations for officers or trustees at 
present were made. 

Mr. Patterson, who is general agent, 
Penn Mutual, is not permitting the Chi- 
cago association to make an active cam- 
paign for his election nor will he be 
active in campaigning for the vice- 
presidency 


ander E. 





ZIMMERMAN OPENS BRANCH 


For the purpose of handling the in- 
creasing business in both Hudson and 
Passaic Counties the Charles J. Zimmer- 
man agency, Newark, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, has opened a large branch office in 
Ridgefield, N. J., which will be under the 
supervision of three unit managers: Con- 
tad B. Lutz, Manuel Shavitz and George 
C. Wells, all of whom have been affili- 
ted with the Zimmerman agency in 
Newark. The new offices are in the 
Ridgefield National Bank Building, 585 
Broad Avenue. Others who will work 
from the new branch include Joseph H. 
Norris, George Wagner, Allen B. Coner 
and Cosimo Martinetto.’ The opening of 
the new offices was attended by nearly 
all of the town’s officials. A buffet sup- 
per was served. The officers will be un- 
der the direct supervision of Mr. Zim- 
merman. 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN SUIT 
The Western & Southern Life has 
fled an ap peal in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati from 
the judgment of District Judge R. R. 
Nevin dismissing its suit for refund of 
$142,388.58 with interest and costs, al- 
leged to have been illegally assessed and 
collected by former Collector of Internal 
Nevenue Charles M. Dean as income tax- 
tor the year 1924 to 1927. 





MANAGER FOR CANADIAN CO. 
The Commercial Life of Canada has 
‘ppointed Robert H. March manager for 
Northern Saskatchewan. The company’s 
Office is located in the Canada Building, 
toon. 





Luncheon Tribute To 
M. B. Oakes, Indianapolis 


20TH YEAR OF R. & R. SERVICE 


Frank L. Jones, R. B. Hull, Commissioner 
McClain and Others Highly Praise 


Insurance Educator 





The Insurance Research and Review 
Service of Indianapolis, which was found- 
ed by Mansur B. Oakes, and whose sales 
material and interpretation are widely 
used in general agencies, is twenty years 
old. 

The anniversary was celebrated at a 
luncheon under the auspices of the In- 
dianapolis Association of General Agents 
this week. Dan W. Flickinger, general 
agent in Indianapolis of the John Han- 
cock, was one of the leaders in the tes- 
timonial. For years Mr. Oakes has de- 
voted himself unreservedly to the affairs 
ot the Indianapolis association and for 
some years has taken an active part in 
the educational end of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters with the 
title of field consultant. Mr. Oakes has 
acted as secretary of the general agents’ 
group in Indianapolis; has attended all 
of their meetings; and in many ways has 
been a moving spirit back of the worth- 
while things the association has done 
—which have been many. 

F. L. Jones and R. B. Hull Talk 

Paul W. Simpson, general agent of the 
Aetna Life, Indianapolis, was toastmaster 
at the luncheon. He introduced Homer 
L. Rogers, manager of the Equitable, 
who spoke as president of the Indiana 
state association of life underwriters. Mr. 
Rogers introduced Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

For years Mr. Jones has been a close 
observer and a personal friend of Man- 
sur Oakes. Familiar with his work in 
insurance education he also knew what 
he had done in church and other activi- 
ties. At one time an Indianapolis min- 
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EXPERT LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 


Uptown brokerage office requires capable man to close life prospects. 
Must have frank and forceful personality and detailed knowledge of competi- 
tive figures and legal and tax problems. 
graduates and men with organization experience. 
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ister wrote a list of names of persons 
who had been most helpful to the church 
and Mr. Jones noticed that the first 
name he wrote was that of Mr. Oakes. 
He asked why. The minister thought a 
minute and responded: “Well, consider- 
ing all things, I think he is the most 
kelpful member of the congregation.” 
Mr. Jones said that the work of Mansur 
Oakes in life insurance was of immeasur- 
able service to the business. 

Another tribute was paid by Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. His 
high opinion was shared, Major Hull 
said, by other officers of the associa- 
tion. Insurance Commissioner Harry 
McClain also had some pleasant things 
to Say. 

As Seen at Close Hand 

Managing Editor Paul Speicher of the 
Insurance R. & R. Service described the 
personality of Mr. Oakes as seen by a 
close associate. He said he had known 
of no person who had more desirable 
characteristics. Oakes, he said, has a rare 
gift of making friendships; a rare sense 
of humor; a great love for the insurance 
business and a high regard for insurance 
mien. 

Ten years ago a group of Indiana man- 
agers and company officials gave a sim- 
ilar testimonial luncheon to Mr. Oakes. 
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1934 marks The Guardian Life “Prospect Bureau’s” 13th 


Year after year Guardian underwriters have 
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found that the Prospect Bureau pays dividends—in the form 


It has proven itself— 
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New Business Has 15% Gain 
In Seven Months of 1934 


There was a gain of 15% in Ordinary 
life insurance sales in the first seven 
months of this year as compared with 
the same period in 1933, according t 
figures of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau 

There were gains reported by every 
section of the country and only one state, 
South Dakota, fell below the 1933 fig- 
ure. The largest gain was made in the 
mountain section which showed a 30% 
increase. For July 55% of the report- 
ing companies showed increases in new 


business. For the country as a whol 
the July total was 6% larger than last 
year. All sections of the country ex 


cept New England and east south central 
states showed gains in July 





SAN DIEGO GENERAL AGENT 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has ay 


pointed John H. Goodwin as general 
agent in San Diego. Mr. Goodwin wa 
formerly connected with a Los Angeles 


company and Has served as agent, dis- 
trict manager and junior home office of- 
ficial. He has been for several years 


secretary-treasurer of the San Diego As 
scciation of Life Underwriters 

Mr. Goodwin received the C.L.U. des 
ignation in 1931 and he has c a 
the manager’s course of the Research 
3ureau. A graduate of Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, he has taken con 
siderable advance work at the Univer- 


sity of California. 





DIVIDENDS 81% OF CLAIMS 

At the recent Bigwin Inn conventior 
of the Canada Life J D Williams m, 
assistant actuary, told the company’s fie 
force that dividends paid to policyholde 
since the company seat in 1847 were 
equal to 81.5% of the death claims for 
the same period. Death claims up to th 
close of last vear totaled $113,500,000 
while dividends to policyholders wer 
$94,500,000 


ST. LOUIS AGENCY GAINS 


John L. Kelly, 
Louis office of the 
ance, reports a gain in paid-for produc- 
tion of 23% in July as compared with 
July, 1933. Accident and health business 
gained 92%. 


manager of the St 
Continental Assur- 


N’WESTERN MUTUAL CHANGES 


The Northwestern Mutual Life has re- 
cently made two changes in its Kentucky 


organization. Herbert S. Chase, former 
special agent in Lexington, Ky., is now 
district agent in Knoxville, Tenn., and W 


T. Barrow has taken over the company’s 
agency in Mayfield, Ky. 





Oo. M. WIXOM DEAD 
Orion M. Wixom, Bankers Life home 
office agency cashier, died last week. He 
had been twenty years with the com- 
pany. 


JOHN J. JASPER MARRIED 

John J. Jasper, who was managing edi- 
tor of the Insurance Field for some years 
and who is now advertising manager of 
the Brown-Forman Co., Louisville dis- 
tillers, recently was married to Mrs 
Lucille Donaghoe Dant, daughter of Mrs 
Charles R. Turner of Louisville. 
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AN ARTICLE BY GARET GARRETT 
offices have 
been reading the “The 
Moral Disaster,” by Garet Garrett, which 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post 
of August 15. While the article is ex- 
ceedingly partisan, and insurance men 
are naturally about The New 
Deal, some being for it, some very much 


Executives in insurance 


article, Great 


divided 


against it, what interested them in this 
article more than anything else was the 
background of events which have led up 
to various repudiations of obligations. 
Mr. Garrett sees a world-wide moral 
debacle growing out of the World War 
in which nations have been false to their 
word and their promises to their credi- 


tors. He believes that*this debacle has 
extended to individuals, especially 
debtors. 


“The broken word, the expedient word, 
the word cut off from its integrity, is a 
ghost in the chair, silently looking on,” 
he says.- “You may reason it away and 
pronounce it gone; yet there it is still. 
Everybody is conscious of its stare. The 
more it is explained the more damage is 
done to belief in the word and to the 
nature of understanding.” 

Mr. Garrett concludes his article by 
making an interesting point about the 
law of a nation. Formerly, people have 
asked, “What is the law ?” 
many Governments by decree throughout 


3ut with so 


the world, no matter how benevolent that 
decree may be, the real question now is 
>” 


“Who is the law: 
Not everyone will agree with Writer 


Garrett in his sweeping strictures about 


moral decline. The moral standards of 


the people of this country may have 


undergone some change, but integrity, 


backbone and independence are still with 
us. There are many Americans of whom 


it can be said, “His word is as good as 


his bond,” in the old-fashioned sense. 
There is many an American whose “Yes” 
or “No” means exactly what he thinks 


and what he intends to do, what he does 


do and what he will do. This subject 
will be discussed at considerable length 
by insurance men in the forthcoming 
issue of The Gold Book of Life Insur- 
ance Selling, published by The Eastern 


Underwriter, and coming out next month 
GOOD PUBLICITY FEATURE 
The National Life at 

Wayne, Ind., recently interested all the 


Lincoln Fort 
principal daily papers of the state. Sta- 
tistics were prepared at the home office 
showing in all the larger towns and cit- 
ies just how much in life insurance bene- 
fits was paid out per capita, based on 





the latest available population figures. An 
estimate was made also of the percentage 
paid in actual death claims and also that 
paid in matured annuities and other 
to living policyholders. It was 
shown that about one-third the total sum 


was paid for death claims, the remain- 


forms 


ing two-thirds going to the living bene- 
ficiaries. 





RELIEVES OWNER LIABILITY 

The court of Appeals of this state, re- 
versing opinion of two lower courts, has 
given the opinion that no responsibility 
rests upon an owner of real property to 
one hurt through a dangerous condition 
which he has undertaken to fix. During 
repairs on a building a workman sent by 
a subcontractor to repair broken glass 
leaned against or took hold of a cross- 
bar, which gave away, causing him to 
fall to his death. 

In his opinion Judge Crane of the 
Court of Appeals said that the duty of 
an owner to repair implies that the work- 
man employed to make the repair as- 
sumes the risk. The law that an owner 
must keep the place reasonably safe for 
a contractor and his subcontractors does 
not apply where the work itself is of 
an unsafe nature or the defects are due 
to the imperfect and negligent work of 
the contractor himself. An employe can- 
not recover for injuries received while 
doing an act to eliminate the cause of 
the injury. 

Judge Crane cited from a previous de- 
which it was held that “it 
would be manifestly absurd to hold a 
master to the duty of providing a safe 


cision in 


place when the very work in which the 
servant is engaged makes it unsafe. If 
a man is engaged in tearing down a 
house he is constantly exposed to dan- 
gers of his own creation; and in such a 
case all those who are engaged in the 
same common service are fellow-servants 
for whose negligence in executing the de- 
tails of the work the master is not liable 
even though the work is done in suc- 
cessive stages.” 

In concluding his opinion, Judge Crane 
held that the negligence, if any, was that 
of the subcontractor who had contracted 
to fix the window bars, and who, from 
the evidence, apparently failed to do so. 





A. L. Johnston, general manager of the 
West Coast Automobile Insurance Con- 
ference, Los Angeles, has been on a trip 
to home offices of member companies, in- 
cluding the Middle West and South. In 
Seattle he attended the meeting of the 
executive committee of the conference 
which passed on the constitution of the 
conference and its adoption. 





. 
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ROBERT L. JONES 

Robert L. Jones, well known State Mu- 
tual Life general agent in New York, 
has been treasurer of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters for so 
many years that the above shot of him 
in Wall Street with the U. S. Sub-Treas- 
ury in the background is fitting and ap- 
propriate. Mr. Jones has been in the 
life insurance business for more than 
half a century which one would never 
guess to look at his vigorous stride. He 
started as an office boy with a New York 
company. His fine physique is due in 
part perhaps to the fact that he was an 
athlete in younger days. He still has his 
medals for winning bicycle races. 

* * * 


Prof. W. A. Knapp, assistant director 
of the engineering extension department 
of Purdue University, will be director of 
the first fire school to be held there Oc- 
tober 2-3, and which has the active co- 
operation of the Indiana Inspection Bu- 
reau. Fire chiefs, firemen and city and 
state officials will attend. The school will 
have experienced instructors from In- 
diana and neighboring states in charge 
of the program. The engineering depart- 
ment of the University, the Indiana Fire 
Chiefs’ Association, the Indiana Fire- 
men’s Association, Northern Indiana In- 
dustrial and Volunteer Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Indiana Fire Marshals’ De- 
partment, and the Inspection Bureau all 
will participate. Certificates of attend- 
ance have been authorized and will be 
issued to those who attend all sessions 
of the course. A wide variety of fire 
fighting and fire prevention topics will 
be covered during the school. Demon- 
strations of fire streams and hose, lad- 
der and salvage drills will feature the 
program. 

* * * 

George A. Moszkovski of the Ameri- 
can International Underwriters Corp. is 
on the move again. Recently he spent 
several weeks in New York and now he 
is in Paris with his family. He is ex- 
pected back here next month. Mr. Mosz- 
kovski considers a year lost which does 
not see him in North and South America, 
Europe and the Far East. Few insur- 
ance men here have traveled more ex- 
tensively than he in the last fifteen years. 

* * * 

Joseph W. Russell, vice-president of 
the Aetna (Fire) in charge of the New 
York City branch office, is now spend- 
ing his vacation at his summer home on 
the Connecticut shore near New London. 

* * * 


H. W. Manning, assistant general man- 
ager of the Great-West Life of Winni- 
peg, who has been visiting in England, 
has returned to the home office. 





Se 





ee, 





RALPH P. HARTLEY 


R. P. Hartley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Superintendents of 
Canada, has announced plans for the 193 
conference of Dominion insurance super- 
intendents, which will be held at Saint 
John, N. B., September 11-14. He has 
made arrangements with the general 
manager, Canadian Pacific Hotels, t 
have the Algonquin Hotel at St. Andrews- 
by-the-Sea, which usually closes on Sep- 
tember 4), remain open from September 
5 to September 11, in order to enabk 
those attending the conference to enjoy 
a few days’ recreation at that famous 
hotel previous to attending the forma 
conference. Some of the convention 
goers will also attend the Canadian Br 
Association in Montreal September 5-7 

es x &@ 

Sumner Rhoades, manager of thi 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, and 
John R. Dumont, manager of the Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board, who have of- 
fices in the same building on Willian 
Street, are now both enjoying freedom 
from insurance worries at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass. On that small but popular 
island off the coast of Cape Cod numer- 
ous insurance men are accustomed t 
pass their vacations. There the prob- 
lems of separation and coverage of fluc- 
tuating values on multiple locations at 
entirely unknown. 

ok * * 


Carl M. Hansen, one time casualty t 
insurance executive who headed the lat 
International Reinsurance Corp., 1s 10 
associated with his two sons in a gol 
and silver mining enterprise which has 
headquarters in Helena, Mon. Mr. Hat- 
sen, now on a business trip, has been" 
Chicago and will shortly come East. 

* * * 


D. R. Stettler, superintendent of claims 
of the Central Manufacturers Mutual I0- 
surance Co., Van Wert, O., has beet 
made assistant secretary, and George D. 


Borchers, chief accountant, has_ bee! 
elected assistant treasurer. 
* * * 


Chester O. Fischer, general agent ©! 
the Connecticut Mutual, St. Louis, ha 
joined his family at Northport Pott, 
Mich., for the balance of the Summer. 

* a + : 

John D. Finlayson, new president 0! 
the Beacon Life of Tulsa, Okla. Ws 
formerly a minister and is a brilliant edu- 
cator. 

* * * 

David J. Main of Standart & Main 
Insurance Agency, and Isadore Samuels, 
general agent for the New Englant Mu- 
tual Life, were guests of the Denver 
Post on its special train to the Frontier 
Days celebration, Cheyenne, Wy? 
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The Late Otto Kelsey 
The death of Otto Kelsey, 
surance Superintendent of this state dur- 


who was In- 


ing the days of the Armstrong Investi- 


gation and for some time in the stormy 
period following the investigation, was 
naturally played up in the daily paper 
obituaries as a politician because among 
other things he was decidedly a strong 
figure in Republican circles at the time 
and fought Gov. Charles E. Hughes’ at- 
tempt to remove him. 

But Mr. Kelsey will probably stand 
out in the annals of New York State 
Insurance Superintendents by reason of 
the appointments he made and also be- 
cause of his innovation in bringing tal- 
ent into the Department from outside 
states. Three men who later became 
prominent who were appointed by Otto 
Kelsey were Nelson B. Hadley, now chief 
examiner of life insurance; Joseph H. 
Woodward, who became head of the au- 
diting bureau which was formed under 
the direction of Mr. Kelsey; and Charles 
Hughes, who is now auditor of the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Hadley came to the attention of 
Superintendent Kelsey because of the 
fine work he had done in the Michigan 
Department and Mr. Woodward had 
been with the Connecticut Department. 
Mr. Woodward has since died. At the 
te Daniel F. Gordon, executive vice- 
president of New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, was Deputy Superintendent. 

The practice at Albany had been to 
publish annual financial statements ex- 
actly as they were received from the 
comnanies and it was decided to have an 
auditing bureau. Woodward was put in 
charge of that bureau. Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Hadley were given their appoint- 
ments in 1906. Mr. Hughes was made 
chief examiner in charge of casualty, 
surety, miscellaneous, fraternals and 
some other companies by Superintendent 
Kelsey. Mr. Gordon, in addition to be- 
ing Deputy Superintendent, was chief 
examiner of fire insurance companies. 

In talking about Otto Kelsey to the 
writer, Auditor Charles Hughes said this 
week: “Otto Kelsey was one of the finest 
men I ever met in public life. He had 
plenty of troubles and was not afraid of 
them. He was a constructive Superin- 
tendent in every sense of the word.” 

* * * 


John McGinley’s Mother Dies 


Mrs. Evelyn Matilda McGinley, widow 
ot the late John McGinley, who for 
many years was editor of the New Lon- 
don Day, and who is the mother of John 
McGinley, manager casualty division 
Travelers, New York City, and of Ar- 
thur B. McGinley, sports editor of the 
Hartford Times, died Friday morning of 
last week in Bristol, R. L., after a short 
illness. 

Following her education in schools in 
Rhode Island she became a teacher be- 
ore her marriage to Mr. McGinley in 
183. They moved to New London 
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where she lived until the death of her 
husband in 1915. 

Mrs. McGinley had five ancestors of 
the Revolutionary period. She was a 
member of St. James Episcopal Church 
and the D.A.R. She was president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Home Me- 
morial Hospital during 1920 and for 
many years was a member of the Fort- 
nightly Club, a literary society of resi- 
dents of Warren and Bristol. 

In addition to John and Arthur Mc- 
Ginley her children are Very Rev. 
Stephen E. McGinley of Omaha; Thomas 
S. and Morgan McGinley of New Lon- 
don; Lawrence J. McGinley of Seattle, 
Wash.; and Mrs. Howard VanderVoort 
of Glen Ridge, N. J. Funeral was Mon- 
day in New London at St. James Epis- 
copal Church. 


* * * 


New London Manager of British 
America and Western Assurance 


F. J. Erwood, who has been made 
London manager of the British America 
and Western Assurance, is one of the 
most able of the younger London insur- 
ance men. He has traveled widely in the 
interests of both companies. 

*~ cal » 


On Board of Cancer Clinic 


Eugene Oberdorfer, president of the 
Oberdorfer Insurance Agency, Atlanta, 
has been appointed a member of the 
trustees of the Albert Steiner estate, that 
city. As a member of the board Mr. 
Oberdorfer will have a responsible part 
in the administration of the expenditure 
of a large amount of money. Already 
$100.000 has been spent in the erecticn 
and equipment of the Steiner clinic. As 
a result, the clinic is recognized as on? 
of the leading cancer centers of the 
country. 

cn oe. oe 


Editorial About Insurance Company 

The recent executive personnel an- 
nouncements of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity were subject of an edi- 
torial about the company in the Hart- 
ford Courant, which said: 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., now observing its twenty-first anni- 
versary, has had a growth that is prob- 
ably without parallel in the casualty and 
surety insurance field. In the forefront 
of this phase of insurance, the executives 
of this company may pause and view with 
satisfaction the growth obtained. Few 
similar instances are to be found where 
the group of men responsible for com- 
pany organization and promotion have 
carried on with such gratifying results. 
Advantage is taken of the occasion hv 
the directors of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. to honor these execu- 
tives. Richard M. Bissell, who has been 
president since the founding of the com- 
pany, becomes chairman of the board, 
James L. D. Kearney, successively secre- 
tary, vice-president and general manager, 
becomes president, and Paul M. Ruther- 
ford becomes general manager as well as 
vice-president. 

The enviable reputation of the Hart- 





* tory. 


ford Accident & Indemnity Co. for sta- 
bility is a result of judicious financial 
and underwriting operations. One has 
only to scan the list of assets of the 
company to see justification for confi- 
dence in its strength. At this time the 
assets of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co. amount to $47,000,000 and are 
the greatest in the history of the com- 


pany. Investment results have been sat- 
isfactory, as have been the results of 
underwriting. Present indications are 


that the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
this year will write more than $30,000,000 
of net premiums, and the establishment 
of a new record in premium volume is 
probable. In twenty-one years the 
junior company has attained a business 
volume equivalent to that of the parent 
company for the 124th year of its his- 
During these twenty-one years Mr. 
Bissell has witnessed the assets of these 
companies increase $103,000,000, from 
$26,000,000 in 1913 to $129,000,000 in 1934. 

A vigorous majority has been attained 
by the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
and, in ensuing years, under the contin- 
ied guidance of the three officials who 
have carried it thus far, it will make fur- 
ther contributions to the enviable repu- 


‘tation of the insurance industry. 


* * * 


Strength of Fire Insurance 


Henry W. Abbott, Jr., of G.M-P. 
Murphy & Co., New York investment 
house, says in a statement to clients that 
the strength and conservative position of 
the fire insurance business, as measured 
by the ratio of capital funds to the un- 
earned premium reserve are amply dem- 
onstrated by a tabulation that house has 
made which shows that as of June 30, 
1934, the average ratio of capital funds 
to the unearned premium reserve of ten 
1epresentative fire insurance companies 


was 176% as compared with 85% for 
these same companies on December 3], 
1923. 


“In other words,” he says, “our com- 
pilation shows that these fire insurance 
companies had $276 in cash and securi- 
ties for every $100 of unearned premium 
reserve on June 30, 1934. In view of the 
fact that experience shows that only 
about half of the unearned premium re- 
serves will ever be paid out in losses, 
one might say that these companies have 
$276 for every $50 of probable losses, a 
ratio of better than 5% to 1. 

“On the same basis these companies on 
December 31, 1923, had $185 for every 
$5C of probable losses, a ratio of nearly 
34% to 1. As a general rule, fire insur- 
ance companies today like to have capi- 
tal and surplus at least equal to the pre- 
mium reserve. The ten companies have 
capital and surplus well in excess of the 
premium reserve and in three cases more 
than double the premium reserve.” 

The companies mentioned in the tabu- 
lation are the Aetna, Boston, Continen- 
tal, Fireman’s Fund, Great American, 
Hartford, Home, National Liberty, St. 
F'aul and Springfield. 


* * * 


A Disturbing Situation 


Insurance companies are closely watch- 
ing the situation in some of the states, 
especially in some of the Northwest tier 


where radicals are in control. In one 
of these states there is discussion of 
the state going into the insurance busi- 


ness. 
* * * 


New Insurance Law for Albania 


Little is known about insurance con- 
ditions in Albania. The country has no 
— insurance industry. A new law 

about completed under which foreign 
companies have to make deposits, which 
are equal to exclusion, as these deposits 
are 300,000 gold francs in cash, or 600,- 
000 in mortgages. The deposits may be 
increased until they reach 5% of all the 
business done in Albania. Italian influ- 
ence in Albania is strong and Italy has, 
so it is stated, made a secret agreement 
with Greece which permits the establish- 
ment of an unrestricted sphere of influ- 
ence of Italy in Albania, not only in the 


field of politics but also in economics. 





Fraser of the Pinkertons 


John C. Fraser, for many years divi- 
sional manager of Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency, Inc., and who in his 
time has worked on many insurance 
cases, was a New York visitor this week. 
He is on his way to his Los Angeles 
home from a world tour. He has been 
associated with four generations of the 
Pinkerton family, including William A. 
and Allan; and took part in many fa- 
mous criminal cases in the cowboy, 
ranch and mine regions. 

Mr. Fraser is enjoying retirement after 
his long and exciting career. 

» » > 


Insurance Interests Protest San Paulo 
Bond Plan 


An important eleventh-hour develop- 
ment has taken place in connection with 
the recent offer of the Bank of the State 
of San Paulo to purchase £100,000 of its 
6% Guaranteed Sterling Mortgage bonds 
for redemption. Lazard Bros. & Co., the 
London financial house, has been in- 
formed by cable that, as a result of the 
protests lodged in Brazil by associations 
representing the British insurance offices 
and trust companies and of diplomatic 
action of the British Government, the 
bank has determined, in agreement with 
the Brazilian Federal authorities, to 
abandon its intention to purchase the 
bonds in question. Several well-known 
insurance institutions are concerned in 
this matter. 

+ ” 
Insurance Shares in Germany 


The shares in German insurance stock 
companies reached the lowest point in 
1932. Since then they have steadily risen. 
In some instances the high of 1933 has 
already been exceeded in 1934. The 
shares of the Aachen & Munich sold in 
1932 at 88 The high in 1933 was 168, 
and they are now quoted at 206. Those 
of the Allianz, the biggest insurance 
company on the European continent, 
brought 134 in 1932, 229 in 1933, and are 
now quoted at 247. At present the aver- 
age yield is 54% 

* <s 6 
Michigan Compensation Rating 
Bureau 


Michigan insurance department off- 
cials are hopeful that the projected 
workmen’s compensation rating bureau, 


the subject of a departmental confer- 
ence in Detroit recently, will assume 
form as a branch office of the National 


Council on Compensat’on Insurance with 
formal opening by September 1. It is 
learned that arrangements for establish- 
ing such an office in Detroit with full 


authority to fix rates for all the carriers 
strictly on an experience basis and to 
handle checking and inspections were 


virtually completed at a recent meeting 

The Michigan department is anxious 
to get the bureau functioning by Sep- 
tember because a considerable volume 
of compensation business expires in that 
month, due partly to the fact that the 
original law became effective in Septem- 
ber. It is considered improbable that 
there will be any serious flaws in the 
set-up prepared by the National Coun- 
cil in view of the close supervision over 
its operations maintained by Clarence W 
Hobbs, special representative, in behalf 
of the commissioners’ convention. 

The committee chosen to perfect de- 
tails of the plan, which met following 
the Detroit conference, is made up of 
Ralph M. Wade, second deputy commis- 
sioner; H. F. Richardson, National Coun- 
cil secretary; William Leslie, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers; A. V. Gruhn, American Mutual 
Alliance ; Ed Siegrist, Builders’ & Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual, and Kenneth Watkins, 
General Accident. Messrs. Siegrist and 


Watkins served as representatives, re- 
spectively, of the mutual and stock non- 
affiliates. 


Commissioner Charles E. Gauss and 
Deputy Wade were gratified at the 100% 
co-operation accorded to the plan for 
stricter regulation of rates by the forty 
or more representatives of carriers at- 
tending. 
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Mehorter Is Elected 
Head of Blue Goose 


GRAND NEST MEETS AT OMAHA 





Over 6,600 Members in Order; $587,000 
Life Insurance Paid in Last 
Four Years 





More than 265 delegates and gues‘s 
representing forty-five ponds were regis- 
tered at the Grand Nest meeting of the 
Blue held in Omaha 
Wednesday and yesterday. The present 
membership of the order in the United 
States and Canada is 6,615. In the last 
four years $587,000 has been paid out in 
death claims by the Lincoln National 


Life under the group insurance arrange- 


Goose Tuesday, 





SAMUEL A. MEHORTER 


ment. The number of members now in- 
sured is 2,329. 

Plans for establishing new ponds in 
Hartford and Mexico City were dis- 
cussed. 

Samuel A. Mehorter, New Jersey state 
agent of the Home, was elected most 
loyal grand gander, succeeding L. H. 
Bridges of Chicago, also with the Home. 
Other officers are: grand supervisor, T. 
Ray Phillips, Oklahoma City; grand cus- 
todian, H. B. Leuty, Vancouver; grand 
guardian, T. Clark Buchanan, Los An- 
geles; grand keeper, Ralph W. Hukill, 
Fireman’s Fund, Norwood, O.; grand 
wielder, C. P. Helliwell, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Mehorter enjoys wide popularity 
in New Jersey, and likewise elsewhere, 
among fieldmen, company officials and 
producers. He is able, a hard worker and 
has a pleasing personality. For years he 
has taken a keen and active interest in 
Blue Goose affairs and has contributed 
tremendously to the advancement of the 
New York City Pond. He became an 
officer of the New York Pond some years 
ago and was most loyal gander in 1932 
Since then he has done committee work 
as well as carrying on his duties with 
the Grand Nest. His election to the 
post of most loyal gander will be well 
received here. 

Born on July 18, 1892, in Winona, N. J., 
Mr. Mehorter was brought up in Phila- 
delphia and gained his early insurance: 
experience with the Schedule Rating Of 
fice of New Jersey. Later he joined the 
Continental and after some experience in 
the Philadelphia office of that company 
went into the field for the Insurance Co. 
of North America. Then he served in 
the home office for a while. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1929, he went with the Home as 
state agent for New Jersey with head- 
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Agents’ Convention 
Program Completed 


GENERAL AND GROUP SESSIONS 
Large Variety wy Interesting Subjects 
Scheduled for Discussion at Grand 
Rapids Meeting 





A tentative program for the thirty- 
ninth annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
Hotel Pantlind in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
September 18-21, has been completed. 
This year no executive session is sched- 
uled, although one may be called for dur- 
ing the convention if some subject, such 
as the H.O.L.C. insurance, seems to war- 
rant such a motion. More outside speak- 
ers are listed than in the last two or 
three years. Also, in compliance with 
the wishes of members, the local board 
group meetings have been transferred 
from breakfast conferences to take a full 
afternoon on Tuesday, immediately pre- 
ceding the get-together dinner. Hereto- 
fore, there have generally been no ses- 
sions for all members prior to the formal 
opening of the convention. 

Among the outsiders who are on the 
program for addresses are Hendon 
Chubb of New York, marine underwrit- 
er; Horace Russell, general counsel, 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; P. D. 
3etterley, assistant treasurer, Graton & 
Knight Co.; Garfield W. Brown, Minne- 
sota, president, National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, and C. W. 
Pierce, vice-president, America Fore 
Companies. Following is the complete 
program as now prepared: z 

All convention Black and _ Silver 


Room, Civic Auditorium Bui'ding. (Connected 
by underground passage with Hotel Pantlind. ) 


sessions, 


Get-together dinner, main auditorium, Civic 
Auditorium Building. All other meetings and 
conferences, Hotel Pantlind, convention head- 


quarters. 
Tuesday, September 18 


National Council Breakfast Conferences 

Prior to the meeting of the National Council, 
four breakfast conferences will be held con- 
vening at 8:00 A.M., as follows: 

1. National Councillors from Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association territory, Parlor A, mezza- 
nine floor. E. J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., pre- 
siding. 

2. National Councillors from Western Un- 
derwriters’ Association territory, Parlor B, mez 
zanine floor. George W. Carter, Detroit, pre- 
siding. 

3. National Councillors from Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association territory, Room No. 
122, first floor. Hamilton C. Arnall, Newman, 
Ca., presiding. 
4. National Councillors from Fire Underwrit 
ers’ Association of the Pacific territory, Room 
No. 124, first floor. H. J. Thielen, Sacramento, 
Cal., presiding. 

10:00 A.M. 


Meeting of the national council, 


quarters in Newark, a post he has held 
since that time. 

Two brothers of Mr. Mehorter are also 
in insurance. One, James B., is special 
agent for 'the Home at Camden, N. i 
and the other, Hugh F., is fieldman for 
= Crum & Forster companies at Cam- 
aden, 
















Assets 





Seventy-one Years 
in Business 


cntuki 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Complete Life Insurance Service 
At All Times An Anchor of Satety 


As of December 31, 1933 
Server ev CTeTeTeTT eS. 
Reserve for all Liabilities... . 596,510,765 
Contingency Reserve ....... 


General Safety Fund ....... 













15,000,000 
44,153,600 








Furniture Assembly Room, mezzanine floor. 
President Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, presiding. 

Reports of regional chairmen. 

10:00 A.M.—State officers’ meeting, Swiss 
Room, lobby floor. E. J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., 
chairman, executive committee, presiding. 

Report of finance committee, Frank T. 
Wichita, Kans., chairman. 

Solicitation of members by direct mail—D. G. 
Foreman, Fort Worth, secretary, Texas Associa- 
tion, leader. 

Regional meetings—Frank C. Colridge, Oak 
land, executive secretary, California Association, 
leader. 

State Association Legislative Work—Payne H. 
Midyette, Tallahasse, president, Florida Associa 
tion, leader. 

1:00 P.M.—Joint luncheon, national councillors 
and state officers, Grill Room, lobby floor. 


Local Board Conferences 

2:00 P.M.—Local board conferences. 

Group 1.—Population up to 50,000, Swiss 
a Carlyle C. Eubank, Ogden, Utah, pre- 
siding. 

Group 2.—Population from 50,000 to 250,000, 
Furniture Assembly Room, C. Swope, Jr., 
Louisville, presiding. 

Group 3.—Population above 250,000, Furniture 
Club, Monroe Porth, Ed. Porth & Sons, Mil 
waukee, presiding. 

2:00 P.M.—Annual meeting, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Ball Room, mezzanine 


Priest, 


floor. W. G. McCune, Petoskey, president, pre- 
siding. 

Annual get-together dinner 6:30 P.M. Main 
Auditorium, Civic Auditorium Building. Presi- 


dent Allan I. Wolff presiding. 
7:00 P.M.—Overture by orchestra. 


(Continued on Page 24) 











J. A. Kexsey, President 


CAPITAL . ° ° . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES . ° 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ° 
NET SURPLUS . . . ° 
*TOTAL ASSETS ° ° 








*“New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 


sss 





STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement December 31, 1933 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


. . ° . $1,500,000.00 
. ° ° ° 1,226,193.71 
. ° ° ° 221,955.00 
. ° ° . 479,739.13 
. ° ° . 2,204,808.07 

. ° . 5,632,695.91 














HOLD-UP LOSS COVERED 


$427,000 Theft from Armored Car in 
Brooklyn Insured by Commercial 
Union Under Marine Form 

The United States Trucking Corpora- 
tion is insured under an all-risks motor 
truck carriers’ liability policy against the 
loss of the $427,000 stolen from an ar- 
mored car in Brooklyn on Tuesday. It is 
generally understood that the Commer- 
cial Union Assurance is on the risk, but 
representatives of the company declined 
to make any statements. Practically all 
the other large offices in New York said 
that they had none of this particular in- 
surance so presumably the risk is rein- 
sured widely abroad. 

William D. Callaghan, Inc., of New 
York, Cleveland and Chicago, are the 
brokers on the risk. 

Rates for the insurance of contents of 
armored cars are not controlled by the 
Inland Marine Underwriters’ Association 
but are governed by the judgment of the 
underwriters seeking this business. Whil: 
the potential liability on a single truck 
may run into several millions of dollars 
the premium charge is not high. The 
United States Trucking Corporation risk 
is considered one of the best and the 
experience in the past has been satisfac- 
tory. 





BACK F. N. JULIAN FOR SUP’T 

The Alabama Association of Insurance 
Agents has endorsed Frank N. Julian, 
president of the Bankers Fire & Marine 
of Birmingham, for appointment as In- 
surance Commissioner. He also has the 
endorsement of the Birmingham Associa- 
tion and many individual insurance men. 
Mr. Julian was Commissioner of Alabama 
for eight years prior to going out 0 
office a few years ago. 





OPEN EASTERN OFFICE 
The Associated Companies of San 
Francisco have opened an executive of- 
fice in Philadelphia with Vice-President 
W. R. Dempsey in charge. 
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Globe & Rutgers Is 
Confident of Success 


MOST OF ASSENTS RECEIVED 





Company Believes Reorganization Will 
Be Completed Before End 
of September 





Supreme Court Justice Alfred Frank- 
enthaler last Thursday granted the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire of New York a five 
week’s extension of time in which to 
make effective the company’s plan of re- 
habilitation. The company’s petition, 
which was presented to the court by 
Alfred Jaretzki, Jr., of Sullivan & Crom- 
well, counsel for the company, stated that 
consents to the plan from creditors with 
claims in excess of $500 have been so- 
licited with gratifying results. Mr. Jar- 
etzki explained to the court, however, 
that additional time is needed in order 
to procure consents from the small num- 
ber of creditors who have not yet partici- 
pated in the plan and in order to com- 
plete the careful legal and accounting 
check which must be given every con- 
sent. 

A statement by the company said that 
every effort would be made to declare 
the plan operative early in September 
and that it felt certain that it would be 
unnecessary to take advantage of the full 
additional period granted by the court. 


Consents Coming in Steadily 

“The company confidently believes,” 
the statement said, “that with the con- 
sents on hand and those in process of 
procurement it will be in a position very 
shortly to warrant application to the 
court for authority to declare the plan 
operative. This opinion is based upon 
a preliminary survey of the consents re- 
ceived. A check by certified acountants 
is being pressed as rapidly as possible. 

“In the meantime the company is 
greatly encouraged as to its outlook for 
the future by the wide acceptance which 
the plan has received from all classes of 
creditors both in this country and abroad. 
The importance of securing immediately 
the consents of remaining creditors, how- 
ever, cannot be overemphasized. 

“The present situation points to the 
completion of the necessary steps early 
in September. When the plan is made 
effective it will mark the first successful 
rehabilitation of a fire insurance com- 
pany of major size, and the Globe & 
Rutgers will immediately re-enter the 
field in which it held a prominent place 
for thirty-four years.” 

Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick was represented in court 
by John C. Farber of O’Connor & Far- 
ber. Joseph V. McKee represented the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Reorganization Considered Essential 
While the improved financial condi- 
tion of the Globe & Rutgers, as re- 
ported last week by George. & Van 


Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance of . 


the State of New York, will place the 
company in a stronger position when it 
is released from rehabilitation, it in no 
way affects present plans for reorgani- 
zation. 

The Superintendent’s report is based 
on all the assets of the company. Many 
of these assets, however, are non-liquid 
and if disposed of today would bring 
only distress prices far below their ac- 
tual worth. 

“Under rehabilitation proceedings by 
the Superintendent of Insurance,” the 
company says, “the G. & R.’s financial 
Position has been greatly strengthened 
during the past sixteen months. Its in- 
vestment policy has been revised and its 
cash position is stronger today than at 
any time during the past two years. 

“This general improvement can be of 
Practical value only to a continuing and 
active company. In other words, the 
benefit of this condition can be passed 
on to creditors and policyholders only if 
the company’s plan of rehabilitation is 
made effective. 

“The company is taking advantage of 


Sir Edward Mountain Convinced 
Loch Ness Monster Is Genuine 


Eagle, Star & British Dominions Chairman Backs Five W eeks 


’ 


Search; Monster Seen 21 Times and Several 
Excellent Photographs Taken 


The four weeks’ search for the myste- 
rious “monster” of Loch Ness, organized 
by Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions In- 
surance Co., London, has come to an 
end, but not before placing the existence 
of the creature beyond all possible doubt. 
During that time it was seen on twenty- 
one occasions by Sir Edward’s watchers 
and a number of photographs were 
taken. The results are considered much 
more satisfactory than could have been 
reasonably anticipated. 

Photographing a marine creature 
proved extremely difficult, but pictures 
which clearly prove that there is some 
strange animal in the loch were secured 
and were made public by Sir Edward. 
Since visibility and weather were gen- 
erally bad during the last two weeks of 
the organized search, Sir Edward de- 
cided to continue it for a fifth week, plac- 
ing two more powerful cameras in the 
most likely places. 

Films Closely Guarded 


Great precautions were taken in or- 
ganizing the search to insure that there 
would be no tampering with the films. 
Arrangements were made with the Kodak 
Co., which supplied the cameras, that all 
films should be sealed and developed by 
the company’s chief chemist. The twenty 
watchers and their supervisor, Captain 
James Fraser, were also equipped with 
powerful binoculars. The search was 
carried out under conditions of almost 
military precision, with a careful distri- 
bution of watchers at places most likely 
to yield satisfactory photos. 

Sir Edward Mountain makes a study 
of natural history and is the man who 
successfully established grouse on Ex- 
moor. He became interested in the Loch 
Ness problem from the beginning, and 
has read extensively the literature pub- 





the extension of time granted by Justice 
Frankenthaler to complete as rapidly as 
possible the legal and accounting check 
of consents received and to obtain depos- 
its of consents to the plan from the rela- 
tively few creditors whose claims are in 
excess of $500 and whose consents are 
needed in order to make full use of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s agreed 
participation. 

“The Insurance Superintendent’s re- 
port is construed by the company to 
point to the soundness of the company’s 
position when it re-enters the fire insur- 
ance field as an active company, after 
consummation of its plan of rehabilita- 
tion. The company likewise feels that 
the report is an indication of the able 
conduct of the company’s affairs by the 
Superintendent of Insurance and _ his 
staff under rehabilitation proceedings.” 





BENNETT TO SPEAK IN N. J. 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will speak on “Government In- 
surance” before the annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers at the Hotel Ambassador in At- 
lantic City on September 8. 





HOME OPENS COTTON OFFICE 


The Home of New York has opened a 
cotton insurance office in the Cotton Ex- 
change Building in Memphis, Tenn. H. 
W. Kilpatrick, formerly with the Cotton 
Insurance” Association, is in charge. 


lished on the subject, including the re- 
cent book of Lieut.-Commander R. T. 
Gould, who carried out a very exhaustive 
investigation of the mystery. Having 
taken Beaufort Castle, not far from the 
loch, for his holiday, Sir Edward de- 
termined to organize a more thorough 
search than had hitherto been made. 
In the main, the accounts given by his 
watchers agree that when on the sur- 
face the monster displays a very small 
head relative to the size of the body, 
and that it moves along in such a way 
as to show either two or three humps. 
When on the surface the monster moves 
with remarkable speed, which greatly 
complicates attempts to photograph it. 
On the other hand, it creates a tremen- 
dous wash, which can clearly be seen in 
several of the photographs secured. 
Nature of Monster Undetermined 


The search has been followed with 
much interest by museum and zoological 
authorities throughout the world. While 
these all agree that there are many sea 
denizens which can live indefinitely in 
fresh water, there are a great variety of 
opinions expressed about the nature of 
this particular creature. 

Since Sir Edward announced that he 
would sponsor the search, it is note- 
worthy that many local residents of 
standing have told him privately that 
they have seen the creature. Hitherto 
they had hesitated to speak for fear of 
ridicule. 

The water in Loch Ness reaches a 
depth of 750 feet in places, and there 
now seems little doubt that it harbors 
some unusual and as yet unidentified 
creature or creatures. The watchers 
were enthusiastic about their work, and 
some put in longer hours than they were 
asked to do in the hope of getting bet- 
ter photographs. The search has con- 
vinced most of the skeptics and it has 
provided approximately 140° weeks of 
work for unemployed men in Inverness. 





“DROUGHT” HITS ADJUSTERS 

Independent fire insurance adjusters 
for the companies contend that the 
drought disaster is not confined to the 
wheat, corn and cattle fields of the West. 
Fires, other than forest which do not 
involve insurance, have so “dried up” in 
all sections of the country that the ad- 
justers are much worried. It is not to 
be presumed that these adjusters will 
lend whole-hearted co-operation to the 
activities of Fire Prevention Week. Fire 
losses this year will probably compare 
favorably with those in the decade pre- 
ceding 1916. In the latter year the defi- 
nite upward trend in losses began, cul- 
minating in the record figure of $561,- 
980,751 in 1926. From 1904 through 1915 
the losses averaged around $200,000,000 
annually. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL AGENTS 

The Pacific National Fire, which 
opened offices in Philadelphia on August 
1, has appointed Daniel J. Walsh’s Sons, 
Inc., 504 Walnut Street, and Eldridge J. 
Freeman, Drexel Building, as agents in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Freeman is the son 
of Ralph L. Freeman, former president 
of the Lumbermen’s and the Philadel- 
phia National. 

W. A. Waters, manager of the new 
Eastern department office of the Pacific 
National Fire, has announced the ap- 
pointment of four agents in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. They are the Eastern 
Fire Office, Atlantic City, N. J.; H. S. 
Powell, Millville, N. J.; Charles F. An- 
drews, Trenton, N. J., and John W. Hig- 
gins, Inc., Pottsville, Pa. 





Philadelphia Expects 
Separation on Nov. 1 


COMMITTEES HARD AT WORK 





Agents Feel They Will Be Afforded 
Ample Time to Clear Agencies 
After Decisions Are Made 





Separation may be put into effect in 
the excepted cities of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, with the excep- 
tion of Buffalo, on November.1, accord- 
ing to reports from Philadelphia this 
week. Some changes are believed re- 
quired in the charter of the Buffalo 
Board before separation can become ef- 
fective in that up-state city. 

Official announcement of the Novem- 
ber 1 date may be made following the 
meeting of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association in New York City the mid- 
dle of next month. At this meeting, the 
various committees which have been 
making surveys of the various cities and 
seeking solutions for their various prob- 
lems together with the specific problems 
of the large offices in each city, will make 
their reports. 

It is understood that the agents may 
be given over a year in which to clear 
their offices of non-affiliated companies. 
Credence is given this report because 
when some of the agents’ committées 
questioned the E.U.A. committee tegard- 
ing non-union automobile fire and theft 
companies in their offices, they were in- 
formed that those companies with which 
the agents had a contingent contract 
would be permitted to be retained “fbr 
a year or so.” 

Less Fear of Separation 

The separation situation was cleared 
somewhat in Philadelphia with the pass- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s as a non-affil- 
iated company. The sale of the cam- 
pany to the Fire Association eliminated, 
it is believed, any possibility of the two 
large offices of William C. O'Neill & 
Sons and Stokes, Packard & Smith going 
non-union. 

The decision of the E.U.A. on the so- 
licitor question in Philadelphia has 
tended to make the agents more will- 
ing to accept separation. All solicitors in 
the Philadelphia territory ‘are licensed as 
agents. Because of this fact, the E.U.A 
ruled that they must also accept separa- 
tion or else become brokers. 

Inasmuch as brokers’ licenses are high 
in price while agents’ licenses cost little, 
it is expected that many solicitor-agents 
will pass out of the picture with the en- 
trance of separation. The solicitor situa- 
tion is being watched closely by a large 
non-association group as its fleet receives 
considerable business from the solicitors, 
many of whom are real estate men. 

Despite reports to the contrary, the 
union companies have as yet made no 
effort to put separation into effect in any 
of the Philadelphia offices. Nor have 
they approached the agents on the sub- 
ject. 


Otto Kelsey Dies at 81; 
Former New York Sup’t 


Otto Kelsey, who was Insurance Super- 
intendent of New York from 1906 ,to 
1909, died at the home of a sister, Miss 
Julia Kelsey, in Perry, N. Y., on Mon- 
day. He was 81 yeears of age. Mr. Kelsey 
succumbed to injuries he suffered ina 
fall last week. A prominent member of 
the Republican party years ago Mr. Kel- 
sey also served as State Comptroller, 
being appointed in 1903 and elected to 
the post the following year. He held 
that office until he became Insurance 
Superintendent in 1906. Prior to his 
service as Comptroller he was a member 
of the State Assembly and supervisor of 
Geneseo, where he made his home. 








NORWICH UNION AGENTS 
The Norwich Agencies, Ltd., has just 
been formed with offices at 211-214 Rog- 
ers Building, Vancouver, for the purpose 
of acting for the Norwich Union Fire 
as general agents for British Columbia. 
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Agents Supplement 
Proposals to H.O.L.C. 


ADDITIONAL DATA SUBMITTED 


National Association Believes Agents and 
Companies Should Have Service 
Offices in Washington 


Further data on the proposed insurance 
plan of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents to take care of the re- 
quirements of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation was submitted to the Cor- 
poration late last week by Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the agents’ 
organization. The H.O.L.C. is now con- 
sidering several proposals from the in- 
surance business. This new memoran- 
dum, together with the former proposals 
of the agents, set forth the method of 
supplying the H.O.L.C. with full insur- 
ance protection against fire, lightning, 
windstorm and such other risks as may 
be required by the government. 

The plan of the National Association 
provides for the furnishing of the insur- 
ance by the home owner and his agent 
in responsible companies of their choice, 
where the owner pays the premium, with 
full commissions to such agents. Where 
the home owner does not pay the pre- 
mium in the first instance, the agents’ 
plan provides for a nationwide set-up of 
the organized producers as a moving 
factor in the collection of the premiums. 
After these efforts are exhausted and the 
H.O.L.C. is required to pay defaulted 
premiums the plan sets forth the manner 
in which such insurance would be writ- 
ten in a group of companies, with the 
commission acruing thereon utilized for 
the service rendered in connection there- 
with. Provision is also made for the es- 
tablishment of a service office in Wash- 
ington for the handling of the insurance 
requirements. 

Following is the text of the agents’ 
latest memorandum: 

“Reference is hereby made to the pro- 
posal dated June 18, 1934, and the amend- 
ed and supplemental proposal dated July 
12, 1934, of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, now remaining on file 
with the Corporation, both of which are 
specifically referred to and made a part 
of this memorandum. 

“The proposal dated June 18 was in- 
tended to cover only the insurance re- 
quirements of the Corporation where the 
home owner defaulted in the payment 
of the premium. 

“The proposal dated July 12 was in- 
tended to cover all of the Corporation’s 
insurance requirements where the home 
owner paid the premium and where he 
defaulted therein. 

“Our conception of the insurance re- 
quirements of the Corporation, the meth- 
od of handling the same, the rights and 
privileges of the home owner and the 
service to be rendered by the local insur- 
ance agent resident at the location of the 
property, is illustrated by the following 
procedure: 

Service Offices to Be Opened by Agents 
and Companies 

“1. That there would be established in 
Washington under the supervision of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, an adequately staffed insurance 
service office, with a competent and ex- 
perienced agent of record in charge, 
charged with the duty of exercising all 
those agency functions properly coming 
within the work of an insurance agent 
in the handling of dwelling house insur- 
ance where a mortgagee’s interest in the 
property is to be protected. This work 
is well known and well understood in 
the insurance business. It is the duty of 
an insurance agent in such cases to see 
that the respective rights and interests 
of the owner, the mortgagee and the in- 
surance company are equally protected 
and preserved because there is no con- 
flict of interest in any of these three 
movements. This is a universally con- 
ceded insurance practice in this coun- 
try. 

_ “2. The insurance companies assum- 
ing the risks will likewise establish in 


Washington an adequately staffed insur- 
ance office in charge of a competent in- 
surance executive, charged with the duty 
of exercising all those company functions 
properly coming within the work of an 
insurance company on this class of in- 
surance. 

“3. The functions to be exercised by 
the requirements set forth in paragraphs 
1 and 2 above could be properly com- 
bined in one organization. 

“4. In such an organization the Cor- 
poration should have a representative in 
order to satisfy itself that its insurance 
requirements are being adequately cared 
for. 

“5. The above organization could be 

an incorporated managing company char- 

tered for the purpose of furnishing the 

H.O.L.C. with its proper and adequate 

insurance requirements. 

“6. This managing corporation would 
take over and operate all of the nec- 
essary insurance functions now beine 
performed by the insurance division of 
the H.O.L.C. thus relieving it of all ex- 
pense incident thereto. 

Managing Corporation’s Duties 

“7. The managing corporation would 
enter into a contract with the H.O.L.C. 
to furnish the home owner with ade- 
quate and complete insurance cover as 
designated by the H.O.L.C., with loss 
payable to the H.O.L.C. as its interest 
might appear, and at standard tariff 
rates, which would be reasonable, ade- 
quate and non-discriminatory as required 
by law. This insurance would be in an 
amount equal to the amount of the loan 
or the insurable value of the property 
covered by the mortgage, whichever is 
the lesser. 

“8. The operating expense of the 
agency service office set forth in Para- 
graph 1 above will be paid as herein- 
after set forth from a fund represent- 
ing the amount of the regular and au- 
thorized commissions on the insurance 
premium defaulted by the home owner 
and ultimately paid by the H.O.L.C. 

‘9. The operating expense of the in- 
surance company service office set forth 
in Paragraph 2 above would be paid by 
the companies participating in the in- 
surance and in proportion to the premi- 
ums received by them respectively. 

“10. All premiums ultimateiy paid by 
the H.O.L.C. to be paid to the managing 
corporation set forth in Paragraph 5 
above and immediately distributed by 
paying the net premiums to the compa- 
nies assuming the risk represented by 
such premiums and the commissions to 
the agency service office. 

“11. All commissions on premiums 
paid by the H.O.L.C. less the expense 
of operating the service office are to be 
paid to the agents in each state in pro- 
portion to the business so written re- 
spectively in each state and in consid- 
eration for services rendered in the col- 
lection of insurance premiums. 

Home Owner to Choose Insurer 
“12. On the expiration of all existing 
insurance the same will be written in 
the first instance in the company of the 
home owner’s choice or that of the agent 
nominated by him, provided such insur- 
ance is offered in a responsible company, 
legally authorized to do business in the 
state where the property is located. Upon 
the payment of the premium by the home 
owner to his nominated agent such agent 
shall deduct the full commission, remit- 
ting net premium to the company as- 
suming the risk. » 

“13. Thirty days prior to the expira- 
tion of existing insurance, notice will be 
given by the managing corporation to 
the home owner of that fact with direc- 
tion to supply such renewal before ex- 
piration of former insurance. 

“14. Upon failure to so file such re- 
newal insurance, liability will automatic- 
ally be assumed by a contract to be exe- 
cuted by the group hereinafter set forth 
in Paragraph 16. 

“15. Upon cancelation of any insur- 
ance for non-payment of premium which 
shall be furnished by the home owner as 
set forth in Paragraph 13 above, or upon 
failure to file concurrently new insurance 


(Continued on Page 24) 











SUBSTANTIAL 
past performance 
progressive management 
and demonstrated 
service are factors 
which commend the 
NORWICH UNION 


to successful agents 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


ln NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 
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Swap Reminiesmecs 
At Geo. P. Peck Dinner 


VETERAN FIELD MAN HONORED 








Former Pennsylvania Fire Special Meets 
Old Cronies; Younger Generation 
Pays Tribute, Too 





Peck, for forty-five years a 
retired 


George P. 
field 


when he was special agent for the Penn- 


man, who six years ago 


sylvania Fire, and who makes his home 
in Long Beach, Cal., was honored at a 
testimonial dinner given by the Syracuse 
Field Club at the Hotel Syracuse on Au- 
eust 10. About thirty-five were in at- 
tendance and it was a most pleasant re- 
union. Among the guests were such 
other members of The Old Guard as 
Charles Phelps, so many years in the 
ficld for the Citizens, who is 86 years 
old; Frank Curtis, who carried the ban- 
ner for the Springfield, 78 years old; and 
Howard H. Smith, with the Hartford 
Fire many years, who also has lived a 
long and full life. They all expressed in 
{iting words their pleasure in renewing 
their old acquaintance. There were many 
lively anecdotes covering experiences of 
the late ’80’s and the early ’90’s. 


Other Speakers 


Some of the younger generation (as 
compared with the foregoing), were 
called upon by President F. M. Kelley 
to discuss the latter years of Mr. Peck’s 
illustrious work in the field. They in- 
cluded John Jordan, Continental; P. B. 
Jarvis, Security of New Haven; C. W. 
Ingalls of the Fidelity-Phenix; and Larry 
Daw of the N. Y. Fire Rating Organi- 
zation. Mr. Ingalls was with the A. J. 
Woodworth local agency at the time Mr. 
Peck’s first company was represented 
there. Another speaker was Eugene A. 
Beach of Beach, Hills & Newhall, Inc., 
who was one of the first agents ap- 
pointed by Mr. Peck. 

Mr. Peck was called East by the sud- 
den death of his son, Karl G. Peck, for- 
merly associated with the underwriters 
association in Syracuse. 

Started Insurance Career in 1874 

It was in 1874 that George P. Peck 
began his long and interesting fire insur- 
ance career. His company has long since 
been in the insurance cemetery as it was 
the Shoe & Leather Insurance Co. In 
1885 he went into the field for the old 
American of Philadelphia. Next he 
transferred to the Spring Garden of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1907 joined the 
Pennsylvania Fire. 

In good health Mr. Peck is enjoying 
his retirement. In Long Beach the ther- 
mometer does not top 76 degrees as a 
general proposition; in fact, there was 
only one day this summer when it went 
up to 80. In Winter time it ranges from 
60 to 70 degrees. 

“T generally sleep under a_ blanket,” 
he said. “We don’t have hot nights as 
you New Yorkers do.” 





G. R. REED FEATURED 

The July issue of the National Busi- 
ness Digest, published monthly in New 
York, carried an interesting and com- 
plimentary article on G. R. Reed, well- 
known insurance man of Columbia, Ky., 
who was recently elected president of the 
Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents. After giving a brief history of 
Mr. Reed’s activity in the insurance busi- 
ness, the article said in part: “Active 
in the business for a period of twenty- 
two years, Mr. Reed has taken a pro- 
nounced interest in state and national 
association work, and is well versed in 
the principles and practice of organiza- 
tion endeavor.” 


CANADIAN LOSSES DECLINE 

Canadian fire losses for July are esti- 
mated at $2,983,800 as against $3,147,200 
for the same month last year. From 
January 1 to August 15 the losses are 
¢stimated as amounting to $10,304,250 as 
compared with $12,694,850 for the same 
period of 1933. 
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PEARL TAKES NEW QUARTERS 


New Pacific Coast Department on Bush 
St. in San Francisco; I. M. Fisher 
District Manager 
established Pacific Coast 
Pearl Assurance 


The newly 
department of the 
group will have headquarters at 200 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, where the compa- 
nies will occupy the entire fourth floor 
of the building, announces Alfred L. Mer- 
ritt, who has charge of the group’s oper- 
ations on the Coast. Mr. Merritt will 
operate under the title of “Alfred L. 
Merritt, General Agent.” 

He also announces that I. M. Fisher, 
Jr., of Los Angeles has been appointed 
district manager for the Pearl group in 
southern California. Mr. Fisher has been 
general agent for the Eureka-Security 
Fire & Marine, one of the group, for 


o agents who exercise good judg- 


ment in the selection of automobile 





the Pacific Coast for a number of years. 
Agents of the group in southern Cali- 
fornia will report to the Fisher office at 
Los Angeles, which will in turn report 
to the Pacific Coast department at San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Merritt also states that the Gen- 
eral Agencies of New York at San Fran- 
cisco, general agent for the Monarch 
Fire, will be consolidated with the Pearl’s 
Coast department and that all the for- 
mer’s personnel will be retained by the 
new office. All general agencies of the 
Pearl group in the Coast field will report 
to the department office at San Fran- 
cisco beginning September 1. 





FIRE ASS’N IN DENMARK 
The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
has appointed O. C. M. Thielst of Copen- 
hagen as general agent for Danish busi- 
ness. 
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RESIGNS AS BROKERS’ HEAD 

Fred M 
as president of the 
San 


Hohwiesner resigned last week 
Brokers’ 


Francisco because of 


Insurance 
Exchange of 
ed opposition to the organization receiv- 
ing commissions for insurance placed on 
seiicie owned properties. He does not 
believe that the brokers’ association 
should solicit business nor compete with 
individual brokers. It is his view that 
state insurance should be placed only 
through channels equipped to render ex- 
pert service, which service should be rec- 
ognized and fully compensated. Gover- 
nor Merrian of California recently an- 
nounced that all insurance of the state 
would be placed in the hands of the In- 
surance Brokers’ Exchange and the Cali- 
fornia Association of Insurance Agents 
for management, the commissions to be 
paid to the two organizations. 





risks, the companies of the Fireman’s 


Fund group offer every facility of their 


Nation-wide automobile insurance 


organization. There’sa real opportun- 


ity for automobile insyrance in 1934. 


Let us help you to make the most of it! 


Fire Automobile Marine: Casualty Fidelity» Surety 


PREMANS FUND GROU 


iremans Fund Insurance Ci 


Weman. 
New York 


lire & eae 


Chicago ~- SAN FRANCISCO Boston 





+ oe Company 


's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental indemnity Company 
Atlanta 
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N sthsal Board at 
Educational Exhibit 


MAY MAKE SURVEY OF SCHOOLS 





Insurance Facilities Shown at National 
Schoolmart and Schoolview Held in 


New York City 





The National Schoolmart and School- 
view opened last Wednesday night, Au- 
gust 15, at the Port Authority Commerce 
Building in New York with formal in- 
auguration ceremonies which were broad- 
cast by N.B.C. over a national network. 
Addresses were made by Joseph Miller, 
Jr., president of the National Association 
of Public School Business Officials; Dr. 
George J. Ryan, president of the Board 
of Education; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent of schools, New York 
City; Dr. Edison E. Oberholtzer, presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association; 
Dr. John K. Norton, chairman, joint 
committee on the emergency in educa- 
tion, and William R. Lasher, chairman, 
joint committee of teachers’ organiza- 
tions. All reflected a movement, matured 
over many months by educational, indus- 
trial and commercial leaders, to focus 
national attention upon the urgent and 
immediate necessities of the modern 
school plant. 

American business and American edu- 
cation are closely connected, as shown 
in the Schoolmart, which comprises an 
exposition of equipment, materials, sup- 
plies and services vital to the mainte- 
nance of today’s schools and to the need- 
ed schools of tomorrow. As was pointed 
out by one of the speakers at the inaugu- 
ration ceremonies, the children cannot 
be neglected. During previous depres- 
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sions, conditions did not seriously affect 
children of school age, but in the recent 
depression, educational facilities have 
been so curtailed that it is time for 
America to awaken to the vital necessity 
for immediate action. 

National Board Participates 


The National Schoolmart and National 
Schoolview, which will end today, are 
being held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials, the Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University and the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
specially prepared a new self-inspection 
blank for schools for the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business Offi- 
cials, which organization is holding its 
annual convention at the Port Authority 
Building during the Schoolmart, where 
an exhibit by the National Board is be- 
ing shown. A mammoth enlargement of 
the inspection blank is presented there 
and samples of the blank are being dis- 
tributed to those who attend. In addi- 
tion, several members of the National 
Board’s staff are participating in round 
table discussions, and T. Alfred Flem- 
ing, supervisor of the conservation de- 
partment, spoke at the principal session 
on Wednesday, August 22 

The subjects of the round table dis- 
cussion were selection, purchase, storage 
and distribution of public school sup- 
plies, and economic and efficient mainte- 
nance of the school plant, both attend- 
ed by A. C. Hutson, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. T. Alfred Fleming was 
present to discuss the efficient school 
cafeteria; causes and prevention of acci- 
dents in schools; efficiency and safety in 
the transportation of school children and 
modern problems in the construction of 
school buildings. The need for a national 
testing laboratory for school materials, 
equipment and supplies; economic equip- 
ment for visual education and the scien- 
tific lighting of the schoolroom were dis- 
cussed by A. R. Small, vice-president of 


the Underwriters’ Laboratories. The 
subject of Mr. Fleming’s address on 
Wednesday morning was “The Schools 
and Fire Protection.” 


Education A Big Business 


With more than 25,000,000 pupils at- 
tending American schools, the business 
of education might well be called the na- 
tion’s biggest business, and the safety 
of these 25,000,000 children is of inter- 
est to us all. Therefore the co-operation 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in aiding the school authorities 
to make school properties safe against 
fire is being well received and much ap- 
preciated. 

Following the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters may make a survey 
of schools throughout the United States, 
toward the preparation of a general re- 
port on school properties, construction 
and equipment and their suitability for 
school purposes, making reference to the 
protection provided to safeguard life and 
minimize fire hazards that may exist. 
This study would also make recommen- 
dations for the control of fire hazards. 

As every parent, every teacher and 
every citizen who has a concern for the 
public welfare is interested in education, 
the National Schoolmart and Schoolview, 
which have primarily to do with the 
physical aids for the teacher and school 
management, have been well attended. 





J. E. HASKINS AT WINNIPEG 


Announcement is made that J. E. Has- 
kins has been appointed manager at 
Winnipeg for the Norwich Union Fire. 
He joined in 1926 as inspector for the 
Norwich Union. In March, 1931, he went 
to Toronto as agency manager for the 
Canada Surety, a subsidiary of the Nor- 
wich Union. In 1932 he went to Van- 
couver to assume the office of special 
representative of the Norwich Union for 
British Columbia, which position he has 
held until the present appointment. 
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SIMPLIFIED AUTOMOBILE RATES AND PREMIUMS MANUAL 


A clear and concise book that is really simple and 
indispensable for quick reference. Fire, Theft, Col- 
lision, Bodily Injury Liability and Property Dam- 


manuals of the Fire and Casualty Associations. It 
will be available for the entire country and will 
contain about 64 pages. 






























































MISSOURI LOSS RATIO 47% 





Expense Ratio Amounted to 51% Ac. 
cording to Department Report; 
Premiums Totaled $18,432,883 
A summary of stock fire insurance 
company experience in Missouri recently 
prepared by the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment at Jefferson City, Mo., shows 
that the total amount of insurance writ- 
ten on risks in twenty-six distinct classj- 
fications amounted to $1,390,348,091. The 
premiums amounted to $12,085,812 and 
losses to $6,514,808, the loss ratio being 
53%. Premiums on other rate-regulated 
classes amounted to $3,322,968 and the 
losses to $792,251, a loss ratio of 24%. 
For non-rate-regulated classes premi- 
ums amounted to $3,024,103 and losses 
to $1,403,382, a loss ratio of 46%. The 
grand total premiums on direct business 
of the companies in the state was $18- 
432,883 while losses totaled $8 611,441, 
making the gran total loss ratio 47%. 
Expenses prorated to Missouri totaled 
$7,807,649, making the expense ratio 51%. 
These figures were on the basis of direct 
premiums received, less return premiums 
only, and direct losses paid, less salvage 
only. All reinsurance, either ceded or 

assumed, is excluded. 

The Insurance Department officials 
stated that the figures in the 1933 loss 
column do not include enough of the 
10% refund under the old Hyde rate re- 
duction case to make any significant 
change in the totals. The refund pay- 
ments under the 10% case were practi- 
cally completed by the companies in 
1931 and 1932. 


VULCAN OF BOMBAY REPORT 


The Vulcan Insurance Co., Ltd., of 
Bombay, India, directed and managed by 
natives of India, reports a smaller pre- 
mium income for 1933 due primarily to 
withdrawal from American business as 
from January 1, 1933, from which source 
the company used to derive considerable 
premium income. The company has also 
canceled some of the foreign fire treaties 
which were found unprofitable. The an- 
nual statement contains the following: 
“The directors regret to observe that 
cut-throat competition still continues 
from foreign competitors which makes 
it difficult to reduce acquisition cost.” 
This situation is not confined to India. 
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panies and agents they know. ; 

“Beyond real estate owned, held in 
trust and mortgaged, banks have another 
tremendous insurance interest. Certainly 
they should assure themselves that the 
businesses constituting the security be- 
hind their commercial loans are properly 
protected by all the necessary kinds of 
insurance.” 

This survey is particularly interesting 
in view of the present campaign of the 
Administration in Washington in urging 
banks to make loans. for housing im- 
provements. 


Above is portion of sample page, actual size (with fictitious figures) from 1934 Simplified Automobile 
Pocket Manual Published with the cooperation and permission of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 87 Kilby St. 


Copyrighted by 
222 W. Adams St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 102 Maiden Lane 


Publishers and distributors of the Office Manual, the Manual of Comprehensive Rates 
and Premiums, and other publications of the National Automobile Underwriters Association. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


ORGANIZED 1855 





(Securities at Market Value) 





Organized 1853 


THE GIRARD 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


OVER 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$5,021,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR _ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








MERIT CONFIDENCE 





3’ ‘THESE ARE 
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AGE - EXPERIENCE -GOOD FAITH 


Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 











SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE. 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 














Organized 1909 


COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,015,905.60 
Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 








LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Some Blessings of Retirement 

A veteran special agent, about to re- 
tire from active service, told me that he 
was sorry to retire, but that it would 
be Heaven to him not to have to eat poor 
meals or amuse agents’ children and 
wives, and have to explain insurance 
problems while eating, or have a lot of 
questions fired at him, and not have to 
smoke strong cigars offered by well- 
meaning agents who don’t smoke them- 
selves. 

I told him that was part of the game, 
more so formerly when fieldmen had 
larger territories than now and stayed 
away over Sundays frequently, and that 
after all people meant well, and that it 
was great for the business. I told him 
that I experienced some things he never 
had to endure;, viz.: I had to wear atro- 
cious neckties to please the wife of an 


agent at a time when knitted neckties 
were in vogue and every woman was 
knitting them to make presents. About 


twenty years ago I carried one of these 
atrocities with me in my suitcase, in 
order to have it around my neck when 
I arrived at the town where it was be- 
stowed upon me, so that my agent and 
his wife would know that I wore it. It 
was said that during the Civil War the 
line of march of a regiment was strewn 
with knitted muffs, sweaters, etc., sent 
to the soldiers by mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts of the soldiers, who used this 
opportunity to get rid of them—unsenti- 
mental and heartbreaking, but true. 
Soe oe 


A Welcome “Greeter” 

Recently while at Lake George I re- 
ceived a very pleasant greeting from na- 
ture, by noticing that several morning 
glories trained along the outer side of a 
piazza and intended to face the other 
way, and not towards the inside of the 
rail, had grown rebellious and found 
their way through the posts and greeted 
early risers as they came out before 
breakfast to get the air. It was almost 
like a personal greeting and I felt suf- 
ficiently elated on that very fine morn- 
ing at Rogers Rock Club on Lake George 
to feel like shouting “good morning” at 
them. It was one of those little inci- 
dents that make a nature lover feel bet- 
ter and glad to be alive and forget for 
a while the trials and tribulations of life 
in these times. 

* * * 
Apropos of Free Insurance 

A few days ago I was talking to an 
agent about the abuses by unscrupulous 
agents of the old sixty day flat cancela- 
tion practices, whereby some agents or 
brokers would give assured free insur- 
ance for six months or more. I told him 
that it reminded me of the time when 
my brother and I were boys together at 
Arkville,, N. Y., in the Catskills. The 
farmer who took a few guests, offered us 
the reward of a bottle of beer for each 
woodchuck (called “ground hogs” by city 
people only) we caught, as they were a 
pest those days (1880’s). We captured 
one and got our reward. Then we “re- 
possessed” the carcass and worked the 
same three times on our host, until it 
commenced to smell, when the game was 
up. The parallel I wished to draw was 


that unscrupulous agents worked the 
sixty day flat cancelation until it smelled. 
* * * 


Pests of the Road 
While I was reading my Sunday news- 
paper in the lobby of the Ten Eyck at 
Albany recently, a well dressed man of 


middle age approached me and asked me 
to loan him my paper to “glance over 
the headlines.” The newsstand was just 
a few feet away from where I sat, and I 
asked him, “Why don’t you buy your 
own paper, instead of asking me to loan 
you my paper?” The monumental cheek 
of some people one meets who want to 
“use” you is appalling. This episode is 
only equaled by an incident that hap- 
pened years ago at the Grand Central 
depot at Buffalo, when a drummer 
rushed up to me and asked me to watch 
his bag while he bought his ticket. I 
just walked away. 

Or by another asking me for my news- 
paper “just to glance over it,” while he 
and I sat at neighboring tables at the 
Powers Hotel at Rochester. He kept it 
for quite a while, so I finally called a 
headwaiter and told him to bring a paper 
for the “gentleman” sponging on me. I 
said this so loud that every one in the 
dining room could hear, so that he got 
up and left, amid the _ ill-suppressed 
laughter of occupants of nearby tables. 
Only heroic measures will cure these 
human animals of such hog-like behavior. 

In the days of mileage books, one of 
their tricks was to borrow mileage of 
you and after you had foolishly con- 
sented, they disputed with you about the 
use of one or two miles of strip. I often 
wonder what goes on in the minds of 
such people. Do they think all other 
people are fools and don’t see through 
them, or is the saving of a few cents 
enough incentive to forsake all decent 
principles in their greed to do their fel- 


low men? 
* * * 


Achieving Wide Distribution 

As a voracious reader in my few hours 
of leisure, I often wonder why publishers 
and booksellers have not long ago fol- 
lowed the business principles underlying 
good salesmanship of French, English 
and German publishers in putting out 
books and magazines in cheap but good 
editions, paper bound, instead of issuing 
expensively bound gaudy-looking vol- 
umes at $2.50 each. 

Many a person would buy the new 
novels who cannot afford to pay $2.50, 
but would gladly pay a dollar or less. The 
German publisher Tauchnitz of Leipzig 
exploited this idea about sixty years ago 
and made a fortune. Queen Victoria 
knighted him for publishing all the popu- 
lar English classics in Germany in good 
cheap editions. She considered him a 
benefactor to the English people in that 
he popularized English literature in for- 
eign lands. 

One idea was that you could carry 
these books in your pocket to read in 
spare moments. “The Readers Digest,” 
now so popular, adopted this idea from 
the start. The magazine is small enough 
to carry in your pocket. That is a fun- 
damental mistakes many merchants in 
America make. They load the consumer 
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with a high price, sell less, and later 
mark down the price ridiculously, not 
only in books but all other merchandise. 

A story is told of a lot of department 
store men who went to England to study 
English methods. They visited a certain 
Lord So and So’s department store, and 
after being shown around, they patroniz- 
ingly told the English merchant prince 
with their American cocksureness that he 
had a nice store, but that he ought to 
“pep it up.” The English merchant said 
that was all very nice, but that it would 
increase the cost to the customer. The 
Yankees were silent for some time, when 
the seeming novelty of this sound busi- 
ness idea dawned upon them, especially 
as they could not wiggle away from the 
fact that this English merchant had made 
millions by pursuing his own theory. 
There is a whole lot we American busi- 
ness men can learn from “foreigners” 
with profit in the selling game. 


I. & E. TO ABSORB MOHAWK 


Special meetings of stockholders of the 
Importers & Exporters and the Mohawk 
Fire have been called for September 4 
to vote on the absorption of the latter 
company by the Importers & Exporters. 
The latest financial statement of the Im- 
porters & Exporters shows assets of 
$723,155 based on market values of se- 
curities. The capital is $400,000, net sur- 
plus $285,501 and liabilities $37.564. The 
Mohawk has assets of $293,227, capital 
of $200,000 and surplus of $92,777. Neither 
of the two companies is actively en- 
gaged in fire underwriting now. The 
Mohawk was formed in 1928 by interests 
associated with the I. & E. but stopped 
business after a couple of years. 


W. H. MacLOUGHLIN DIES 

William H. MacLoughlin, prominent 
local agent of Troy, N. Y., died at his 
home there on Wednesday of last week 
after a long illness. He was born in 
that city in 1867 and entered insurance 
fifty-one years ago in the office of 
Alden & Nichols. On the death of Gen- 
eral Alden he and Mr. Nicholas became 
partners. The latter died in 1927 and 
Mr. MacLoughlin’s daughter, Miss 
Esther A. MacLoughlin, became asso- 
ciated with her father in the agency and 
will continue the business. 
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Non-Board Cos. Plan 
Coast Rating Bureau 


Representatives of unaffiliated compa- 
nies at San Francisco met recently and 
took further plans toward the formation 
of a rating bureau similar to the Cali- 
fornia Rating Bureau of Los Angeles. 
Harold Johnson of the Dixwell Daven- 
port office was appointed temporary 
chairman of the meeting, in which ca- 
pacity he appointed a committee of three 
to formulate detailed plans for the es- 
tablishing of the proposed bureau. The 
committee is composed of Jack Heidel- 
berg, General Agencies of New York; 
Leonard Hoop of Spear & Co., and John 
S. Talcott, General of Seattle. Another 
meeting will be called as soon as the 
committee has completed its survey. 





H. L. MITCHELL’S NEW POST 

Harry Lee Mitchell, an insurance man 
of Brooklyn and Newark, N. J., has been 
elected an assistant secretary of M. & 
L. Hess, Inc., of New York, a real estate 
and insurance office, and has been placed 
in charge of the insurance department. 
Mr. Mitchell has been in insurance for 
over twenty-five years. He was with 
Benedict & Benedict in Brooklyn for six 
years and later was vice-president of the 
C. H. Bainbridge Corporation of Brook- 
lyn in charge of the brokerage depart- 


ment. More recently he has acted as an 
independent broker in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. 





UNPAID PREMIUMS DECLINE 

A gratifying reduction from a year ago 
in the number of entries and the amount 
of unpaid earned premiums of both fire 
and casualty companies is shown in the 
latest report of the Central Bureau of 
New York, covering unearned premiums 
for March, 1934. Fire companies’ en- 
tries dropped from 12,528 to 9,315 and 
unearned premiums reported declined 
from $43,748 to $28,746. Casualty com- 
panies’ entries decreased from 7,702 1m 
March a year ago to 5,835. The unpaid 
premiums this March were $121,031, as 
compared with $154,675. 
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Windstorm U.& O. Rules Revised 


Fastern Tornado Insurance Association Brings Rules, Rates 
and Forms Up to Date; Text of Several 
Sections Given 


Entirely revised sections deakhng with 
yse and occupancy coverage are con- 
tained in amendments to the manual of 
the Eastern Tornado Insurance Associa- 
tion which were put into effect recently. 
The sub-divisions of Rule 34 pertaining 
io forms, rates and exclusions are given 
herewith : 

Except as otherwise provided in this rule or 
by special promulgation, use and occupancy in- 
surance against the perils of windstorm, cyclone, 
tornado, and/or hail, shall be subject to the 
wles, forms, and methods of rating applying 
to fre use and occupancy 
sprinklered risks not excepting risks to which 
fre use and occupancy insurance rules do not 


apply. 


insurance on un- 


Forms. 
(a) When using a fire insurance use and oc- 
cupancy form the following endorsement shall 
be attached. (See Section 6 for Hail Damage 
Clause.) 


Endorsement 


“It is a condition of this insurance that— 

(1) wherever the word ‘fire’ occurs in form 
attached to this policy, the words ‘wind- 
storm, cyclone and/or tornado’ are hereby 
substituted therefor; 

(2) the lightning and _ electrical 
clauses are hereby voided; 


exemption 


(3) unless liability for such loss is speci- 
fically assumed, this company shall not 
be liable for any use and occupancy loss 
resulting from damage or destruction 
caused by windstorm, cyclone, and /or 
tornado to any metal smoke stack; ele- 
vated or roof tank; wind mill or pump; 
water tower; radio broadcasting antennae 
or towers; outside yard property, signs, 
stand-pipes, cranes, derricks, rigs, or 
other outside hoisting, handling, convey- 
ing or drilling apparatus; or any building 
under construction or undergoing extra- 
ordinary alterations and repairs; 


= 


in all other respects this contract is sub- 
ject to the conditions of this policy.” 
(b) When a fire insurance use and occupancy 
orm is not used, paragraph (3) of the fore- 
tong endorsement shall be included in all use 
and occupancy forms insuring against the perils 
covered by this rule. 


Rates 


(a) On Non-Manufacturing Risks (except 
meenhouses for which see Section 7) charge for 
il types of forms the same percentages of the 
‘N% coinsurance building and/or contents wind- 
‘orm rates as are prescribed for fire use and 
weupancy insurance on unsprinklered risks. 
See Section 6 for hail damage rates and rules.) 
Note: Contents rates are identical with build- 
"g rates except in the case of mercantile stocks 
‘ot which see Item No. 18. 
(b) On Manufacturing Risks (except raw 
‘ock, if covered, which is seasonal or not read- 
! obtainable in the open market—for which 
*t Subdivision (d) of this Section) for the per 
fem form charge 70% of the 80% coinsurance 
"ndstorm class rate in territories in which fire 
"surance use and occupancy rates are com- 
Inted by analytic schedule. In other territories 
“atge the same percentages of the 80% coin- 
“tance building and/or contents windstorm 
— as are prescribed for fire use and occu- 
tied insurance on unsprinklered risks. For 
~ other than the per diem form, charge the 
: nua of the per diem form rate, o1 
Aeaoke . coinsurance windstorm class rate 
Sonny re rules Prescribe the building, or the 
~ wy rate as the basis, as are prescribed for 
“hy _and occupancy insurance on unsprin- 
risks 


Stoney Rates—Blanket Coverage. Aver- 
ieee ig damage rates covering two or 
Pies shal mgs or structures bearing different 
Loeting not be for use and occupancy policies 

Such buildings or structures under 





blanket form. Average use and occupancy rates 
for blanket coverage shall be determined by 
multiplying the use and occupancy rate for each 
building and/or contents by the total floor area 
of such building and dividing the sum of the 
results by the total floor area of all buildings: 
except that structures enumerated in Section 4 
shall be treated as prescribed in that section, 
greenhouses and their heating plants as in Sec- 
tion 7, and bituminous coal mining properties as 
im the “Table of Percentages’ forming a part 
ot the fire use and occupancy rating schedule 
prescribed for such properties. In the case of 
coal mining properties having no building that 
classes as Group “A”, “B”, or “C” in the 
“Table of Percentages,’ use the fire resistive 
construction class rate as a substitute for the 
missing group rate. 


(d) Raw Stock Coverage Rate. Where raw 
stock in a manufacturing risk (the replacement 
of which is covered) is obtainable only during 
certain seasons of the year, or for any other 


reason is not readily obtainable in the open 
market, increase the final use and occupancy 
rate 30%, this increase to apply before extra 
charge, if any, is added for the assumption of 
contingent liability from outside power plant, 
sub-station, transmission lines and /or poles. 

Exclusions 
(a) Unless liability for loss resulting from 
damage to or destruction of the kinds of prop- 
erty listed below is specifically assumed in con- 
sideration of the rates prescribed below, such 
liability shall be excluded from all forms, (See 
Endorsement—Section 2.) 

(b) When the use and occupancy of any of 
the structures listed in the following table is 
separately insured, charge full use and occu- 
pancy rate as prescribed in Section 3 of this 
rule. When the use and 
structures is insured blanket with buildings, to 
obtain average rate over buildings and such 
structures,. proceed as follows:—(1) compute 
full specific or average use and occupancy rate 
of buildings as prescribed in Section 3; (2) 
compute full use and occupancy rate of each 
of such structures as prescribed in Section 3; 
(3) apply the percentages prescribed in the 
following table to the rates computed in (2); 
(4) add the highest resulting charge to the use 
and occupancy rate of buildings to obtain aver- 
age rate over buildings and structures. 

Builder’s Risks See Subdivisions (c) and (d). 
10% 


occupancy of such 


Cranes 





SE. ic ctdin btn cn areuevasneiness 10% 
2 - Sere a ee Ae 10% 
Outside hoisting, handling, conveying 

and /or drilling apparatus.......... 10% 
Radio broadcasting towers and an- 

CD: oxic soars so vnededesesuns 25% 
GE i406 vtneede hese ew eeadan es 10% 
Smoke stacks (metal) .............. 5% 
Standpipes, Water towers, or Ground 

COD: 04.5506 ty sdnivesetaiesicuss 5% 
Tanks (elevated and /or Sc s2cu 10% 
Wind mills GF PUMPS... ccccccscccees 10% 
Wal SER oc c500 00 isdenawennns 5% 


(c) When liability is assumed for loss result- 
ing from damage to or destruction of any new 
building under construction, the windstorm 
builder’s risk rate shall be the basis of use 
and occupancy rate as computed in accordance 
with Section 3 of this rule. 

(d) When liability is assumed for loss re- 
sulting from damage to or destruction of any 
buildings undergoing extraordinary alterations 
and repairs, an additional premium shall be 
charged for the period of time that such alter- 
ations and repairs are permitted. Such charge 
shall be determined in accordance with Rule 2 
on page 13 applied to use and occupancy rates 
ascertained in accordance with Section 3 of this 
rule. 


Other sections of Rule 34 apply to con- 
tingent liability, hail damage and green- 
houses and contents. 
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Did we ever tell you about the “Springfield Group’s 
ing service to agents ? We should welcome the opportunity to do so, 
at no obligation. Just write to the Business Promotion Department. 


INLAND MARINE 
POLICIES and PROSPECTS 


dee are prospects for inland marine policies ? 
What insurable property do they own which 
should be covered under inland marine forms? What 
are those forms? 


The direct answers to these questions give the best 
possible basis for the solicitation of inland marine in- 
surance. Not only the answers are contained in a new 
broadside just issued but also a definite plan of action 
for soliciting the numerous prospects listed. 


Such information, used in conjunction with our inland 
marine rate schedule, and supplemented by excellent 
business building ideas and advertising circulars, is 
making “Springfield Group” agents better salesmen 
of inland marine coverages. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
Harding & Lininger, Mgrs., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr.. Montreal 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Chartered 1849 
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Fears H.O.L.C. May 

Try Self-Insurance 
BENNETT EXPRESSES HIS VIEWS 
National Ass’n Counsel Says Government 


Officials Are Amazed by Variety of 
Plans Offered 





Unless the various insurance interests 
seeking to handle the fire coverage con- 
trolled, and to be controlled, by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation come to some 
agreement on their proposals to Wash- 
ington, the government may decide to 
set up self-insurance funds, Walter H. 
3ennett, secretary-counsel of the Nation- 
ai Association of Insurance Agents, fears. 
Mr. Bennett was in Washington last 
week attending the conferences with the 
H.O.L.C. officials with respect to insur- 
ance proposals and he feels that too 
many interests are now engaged in try- 
ing to obtain special advantages, thus 
handicapping all. 

Some insurance leaders in New York 
feel that the H.O.L.C. will ultimately 
deal with only a few companies and 
their agents for the reason that respon- 
sibility for insurance protection cannot 
readily be spread among more than 200 
companies and the government must 
know that it will be protected automati- 
cally if assureds, local agents or brokers 
fail to see that proper protection is 
placed on mortgaged property. 

With respect to the H.O.L.C. Mr. Ben- 
nett said this week: 

Wide Array of Proposals Offered 


“Its officials,” he said, “are earnestly 
desirous of distributing the business in 
which it is interested on an equitable 
basis. It is confronted, however, with 
such an array of proposals and counter 
proposals, offered by individual compa- 
nies or small and in some cases larger 
groups, that it would be small wonder if, 
through sheer exhaustion, they should 
decide to throw them all into the dis- 
card and take the self-insurance route. 

“If such a decision should be reached, 
there is no end to the possible extension 
of the self-insurance plan and those com- 
panies, brokers and attorneys who are 
now trying so hard to ‘put one over’ on 
their competitors would suffer. But those 
who are honestly striving to render real 
service to the government, and to secure 
wide distribution of the business would 
suffer in equal measure. 

“In Washington last week I found a 
rumber of groups, each absorbed in its 
own self-interests, and trying to jockey 
the other groups out of position. Al- 
ready the alignment of some of the 
groups has changed considerably within 
the past two weeks. It is well-night im- 
possible to know where some of the com- 
panies stand. Some powerful legal talent 
is in evidence. Political influence is pres- 
ent and its, danger is not to be mini- 
mized. 

“It seems to me that if there ever was 
an occasion when representatives of com- 
panies and agents should have formu- 
lated a program to present which would 
be fair to all parties at interest, this was 
the time. If; however, the conflicting in- 
terests should be accepted by the cor- 
poration as a criterion by which to judge 
the entire insurance business, it is small 
wonder if its faith in the entire insurance 


structure is weakened if not shat- 
tered. * * * 
“If the insurance business could quiet 


its wrangling in selfish strife, and as a 
unit, offer the H.O.L.C. and other agen- 
c‘es fair and equitable programs, it would 
not only render real service but would 


obviate any thought of governmental 
seif-insurance. 
“With domestic companies fighting 


foreign companies, organization compa- 
nies fighting non-organiza‘ion companies,. 
single brokers trying to secure the en- 
tire business for themselves, and attor- 
nevys ‘getting theirs,’ it is not to be sur- 
prised that an executive of the corpora- 
tion has expressed the wonder whether 
or not the H.O.L.C. is ‘the forgotten 
man’ in the entire scheme.” 
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H. O. L. C. Plan 


(Continued from Page 18) 
upon cancelation for any cause, the pro- 
cedure will be the same as upon failure 
to file renewal insurance. 

“16. All insurance defaulted by the 
home owner and paid for by the H.O.L.C. 
to be written in a group of companies 
agreeing to accept joint and several lia- 
bility, selected by the H.O.L.C. Such 
group to be of sufficient size to furnish 
representation therein by ail aceptable 
companies doing a nation-wide business. 

Errors and Omissions Policy 

“17. An ‘errors and omissions’ policy 
to be furnished by the group set forth 
in Paragraph 16 above so that the 
H.O.L.C. may at all times be protected 
to the amount of its insurable interest 
as soon as the same shall attach upon 
the closing of loans. 

“18. The agency service office in co- 
operation with the National Association 
of Insurance Agents through its far-flung 
membership and in connection with its 
underlying state and local units, will 
maintain a campaign of information and 
education looking toward the payment by 
the home owner of the largest percentage 
of insurance premiums possible. The 
agent nominated by the home owner 
should receive no commission (except a 
participation in the residue) unless he 
collects the premium. The actual collec- 
tors of these premiums should be the 
participants in the commissions. 

“19. The method hereinabove briefly 
outlined is suggested subject to such 
proper changes and modification as may 
be desired by the H.O.L.C., always hav- 
ing in mind, however, that this is not a 
single interest transaction but one that 
must recognize and preserve the rights 
of all parties in interest.” 





NORWALK OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

All officers of the Norwalk (Conn.) 
Board were re-elected at the recent an- 
rual meeting. Jack Howard is president, 
Harry Sherwood vice-president and John 
H. Leonard secretary-treasurer. 
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Recipe for Profit 


Add an aggressive agent 
to a sound, sales- 
minded company. 
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Agents’ Program 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Greetings from the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents, W. G. McCune, president. 
Greetings from the Grand Rapids Association 
of Insurance Agents, James M. Crosby, Jr., 
president. 
Response: E. J. Cole, chairman, national ex- 
ecutive committee, 
Introduction of 
tional leaders. 
Music and entertainment. 


First Convention Session—Wednesday 
Forenoon, September 19 


Invocation—Rev. Edward Archibald Thompson, 
D.D., Park (First) Congregational Church, 
Grand Rapids. 

Memorial to Past-President Percy H. Good- 
win: William H. Menn, Los Angeles, chairman, 
Goodwin Memorial Committee. 

President’s annual address and the report of 
the administration, President Wolff. 

The convention theme: “The Road to Recov- 
ery”’—Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
Horace Russell, general 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Address: “‘What the Insurance Buyer Expects 


distinguished guests and na- 


counsel, 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard R 
SAN FRANCISCO: 200 Bush Street 
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of the Local Agent’’—P. D. Betterley, assistan 
treasurer, The Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., former chairman insurance division, Amer 
ican Management Association, 

General open discussion. 

Second Convention Session— Wednesday 
Afternoon, September 19 

Report of meeting of national council. 

Report of meeting of state officers. 

Report of legislative committee—William 4 
Reisert, Louisville, Ky., chairman. 

Report of fire and accident prevention com 
mittee—W. P. Fischer, West Palm Beach, Fis, 
chairman. 

Greetings from the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents—Henry A. Steckler, 
New Orleans, president. 

Address: “The History and Development of 
Marine and Inland Marine Insurance”—Hendon 
Chubb, Chubb & Son, New York. 

Address: “Automobile Lines—A_ Business 
Builder”—J. W. Henry, Pittsburgh. 

Report of compensation conferences—W. Eu 
gene Harrington, Atlanta, past-president, Nation 
al Association of Insurance Agents, chairman. 

General open discussion, 


Third Convention Session—Thursday 
Morning, September 20 


Report of local board committee, R. W. Trox 
ell, Springfield, Ill., chairman. 

Report of membership committee, Harvey 3 
Nelson, Jersey City, chairman. 

Report of committee on publicity and educa: 
tion, Albert Dodge, Buffalo, chairman. 

Address: “What the Insurance Department Ex. 
pects of the Local Agent’’—Garfield W. Brown, 
Ccmmissioner of Minnesota, president, National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


Address: “Present Day Aspects of Mutual 
Competition’—C. W. Pierce, vice-president, 
America Fore. 

Discussion of above address: H. D. Rice, 


Deuel, Lapey & Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., leader 

Report on branch offices, H. E. McKelvey, 
Edwards, George & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, chair 
man, sub-committee. 


Thursday Afternoon 
Group Sessions 


Round table discussion on agency management 
and operation: 

Group 1.—For agents producing up to one 
hundred thousand dollars in annual premiums, 
Swiss Room, C. T. Buckman, Visalia, president, 
California Association of Insurance Agents, prt 
siding. 

Group 2.—For agents producing from one t 
three hundred thousand dollars in annual pre 
miums, Furniture Assembly Room. Francis P 
O’Connor, Lima, vice-president. Ohio Associ 
tion of Insurance Agents, presiding. 

Group 3.—For agents producing over thre 
hundred thousand dollars in annual premiums 
Furniture Club, W. Herbert Stewart, Stewart 
Keator-Kessberger & Lederer, Inc., Chicago, prt 
siding. 

Thursday Evening, September 20 


6:30 P.M.—Past Presidents’ Dinner, Swiss 
Room. ae 
8:30 P.M.—The annual National Associatio! 
all, Ballroom, 


Fourth Convention Session—Friday 
Forenoon, September 21 


Report on local board conferences by the 
chairmen. : 

Report on group sessions by the chairmen. 

Discussions postponed or unfinished. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

Report of committee on nominations. 

Election of officers. 

Presentation of awards: " 

(a) President’s Membership Cup—to the Stat: 
Association making the largest percentage '™ 
crease for the year. h 

(b) Des Moines’ Attendance Cup—to Mf 
State Association having the largest number ° 
members rezistered at the convention. te 

(c) Detroit Association Cup—to _ the —" 
Association showing the greatest combined mile 
age of members attending the convention. 

(d) Woodworth Memorial—to the nage 
who has rendered the most signal service 
the American Agency System during the are 
(officers and members of the executive comm 
tee excepted). 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 
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Exchange Fluctuations 
And General Average 


ANALYSIS BY A. SMEESTERS 
French Authority on Problems of 
Underinsurance and Contributory 


Value 





A. Smeesters of Paris, well-known au- 
thority on marine insurance adjusting 
problems, discusses the question of ex- 
change valuations on the contributory 
yalue and the matter of apparent under- 
insurance in the current issue of the pub- 
lication of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance, “The Marine Under- 
writer.” He cites two cases, both involv- 
ing United States dollars and comes to 
the conclusion that trouble would have 
been avoided if general average deposits 
had been collected against delivery of the 
goods and if these deposits had been im- 
mediately converted into the currency in 
which the general average statements 
were to be drawn up. Due to the fre- 
quency with which foreign exchanges 
have fluctuated violently in the last few 
years Mr. Smeesters’ views are of inter- 
est to underwriters. They follow here- 
with: 

In the April issue of The Marine Un- 
derwriter a very interesting article was 
published under the heading “A Case of 
Apparent Underinsurance.” The author 
deals with a case where a general aver- 
age guarantee was given at the final port 
of destination in lieu of a deposit. This 
undertaking was given—towards the 
shipowners—on unrestricted lines as re- 
gards the contributory value, and, in or- 
der to protect underwriters, a counter- 
guarantee was signed by the receiver of 
the goods, in which he agreed to refund 
to underwriters any excess general aver- 
age which might attach to the uninsured 
portion of the risk. I have quoted this 
last paragraph in full because it is a very 
important factor in this case, as will be 
seen later on. 

The goods had been shipped on board 
a Dutch steamer bound for Japan, so that 
the sound value at destination calculated 
in Japanese currency had been converted 


into Dutch florins—the statement being’ 


drawn up in Rotterdam. In order to pay 
the G/A contribution in Dutch currency, 
the settling agent of the underwriters in 
Japan had to sell Japanese currency with 
the consequence that, owing to the fluc- 
tuations in exchange which took place 
during 1932 and 1933 between U. S. dol- 
lars, Dutch florins and Japanese. yen, the 
contribution of 1.1% based on the con- 
tributory value of yen 3.200 would have 
cost the underwriters yen 35.20, whilst 
underwriters had finally to pay yen 52— 
of an increase of about 50%. 

Extent of Liability 


I beg to apologize for having repeated 
all these details but I think it was nec- 
€ssary to make a resume of the facts to 
answer this question: were the under- 
Writers liable for this payment of yen 52 
—or was their liability limited to yen 
35.20, or, in other words, was it a case 
ot underinsurance or not? 

The author of the article concludes in 
the negative, and I believe he is right 
because in this case the fluctuations in 
the exchange appear to have affected to 
the same extent both the insured value in 
U.S. dollars and the contributory value 
at the final port of destination in yen cur- 
rency, compared with the liability in the 
currency of the statement, i. e., Dutch 
“HOTS, 

Where I am, however, somewhat in 
foubt is when the author bases his an- 
‘Wer on the fact that there was no 


underinsurance at the crucial time, i. e., 
when the vessel and cargo parted com- 


pany. This 1s the reason why I find it 
interesting to quote what happened in 
France in 1916 in a very similar case 
which has been submitted to our courts. 
The “Tribunal de Commerce de la Seine” 
in the case of the S. S. Chicago has ren- 
dered in 1922 and 1923 two judgments in 
favor of two different insurance com- 
panies for two different assured-and de- 


cided: 
“S. S. Chicago” Decision 


(1) that the fluctuations in the ex- 
change constitute a risk which is not 
covered by the policy; 

(2) that, in order to protect himself 
against these fluctuations, the assured 
was at liberty to effect a supplementary 
insurance or, considering the goods were 
shipped to the United States, to effect 
an insurance in dollars. 

These decisions are the more remark- 
able for, at the time of arrival of the 
goods in New York, the sound or con- 
tributory value estimated in dollars did 
only exceed in a very small proportion 
the value of these goods insured in 
French currency, converted at the rate of 
exchange prevailing at the time of ar- 
rival in New York. But, pending the 
time necessary to complete the G/A 
statement, the rate of exchange of the 
French currency rose from Frs. 5.70 up 
to Frs. 12.15 per dollar, with the result 
that in one case the final contribution of 
$1,499 represented Frs. 18,223. The goods 
having been insured for Frs. 31,500—and 
the contribution being 24.945448%, the 
French underwriter submitted to the 
court that he was only liable up to Frs. 
7,857, and claimed from the assured the 
difference, or Frs. 10,365. In this case, 
as well as in the case of the S. S. Zuid- 
erkerk, no deposit had been insisted upon 
and a guarantee had been issued by the 
underwriter, with the reservation, how- 
ever, that in case the goods should con- 
tribute on a value exceeding the insured 
value, the assured should be liable for 
his proportion. 

We have consequently in front of us a 
case where the contributory value con- 
siderably exceeded the insured value only 
during the time which elapsed between 
the date of arrival of the steamer at New 
York—November, 1916—and the date of 
the adjustment—December, 1919—and, in 
spite of this fact the court confirmed the 
principle that the underwriter is liable 
for such proportion only of the G/A con- 
tribution as it bears to the insured value. 

Underinsurance 

I believe that the wording of the judg- 
ments above referred to may be inter- 
preted as meaning that there was an un- 
derinsurance, because if the contributory 
value was in excess of the insured value 
only at the time the settlement had to 
be made, this was only due to the fluctu- 
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ations in the exchanges, and since the 
court says that such fluctuations consti- 
tute a risk which is not covered by the 
policy, it may be inferred that the differ- 
ence between the insured value and the 
contributory value at the time of the set- 
tlement constitutes an underinsurance. 

Should the insurance have been effect- 
ed in United States currency, no diffi- 
culty would have arisen, as the under- 
writers would have paid the percentage 
of contribution on that value expressed 
in dollars, but I thought it might interest 
some underwriters abroad to be acquaint- 
ed with these French judgments because, 
even in the case of Zuiderkerk, where 
the insurance was effected in dollars and 
the contributory value estimated in yen 
was converted into Dutch florins, the 
French underwriter would not have had 
to pay more than the contribution of 
1.1% applied on the value insured in 
dollars. 

I must draw the attention of under- 
writers, who may be interested in such 
cases, to the fact that the French court 
did not even base its argument on the 
clause appearing in the French cargo 
policy, Section 5 of Article 11 of same 
being worded as follows: 

“General average contributions are re- 
imbursed without a franchise on the ship- 
ments per steamers. Underwriters are 
liable for such contribution only in pro- 
portion to the amount insured by them, 
after deduction, as the case may be, of 
the particular average due by them.” 

What may be said in conclusion of the 
above remarks? I think that it is clearly 
apparent that, both in the case of the 
Zuiderkerk and in the case of the Chi- 
cago, no difficulty would have arisen: 

(1) if general average deposits had 
been collected against delivery of the 
goods; 

(2) if these deposits had been immedi- 
ately—or as soon as _ practicable—con- 
verted into the currency in which the 
general average statements were to be 
drawn up. 


NEW GREEK REGULATIONS 








One Provision Is That No Foreign Ship 
Over 20 Years Old May Be Placed 
Under Greek Flag 


New Greek regulations have been pro- 
mulgated by which Greek vessels must 
carry larger crews than formerly. More- 
over, the master may not choose his own 
men but must take them in accordance 
with lists of applicants at the ports. 
These rules tend to reduce the earning 
capacity of Greek ships. It may be that 
the new rules will be received well by 
underwriters. In the past, it has been 
found more than once that the fact that 
the owner-master employed a number of 
relatives facilitated fraudulent casting 
away, and while a number of cases have 
been detected there have been others in 
which suspicion could not be turned into 
certainty. 

In a quite recent case it was held that 
a Greek ship had been fraudulently cast 
away, and the owner’s son had been ap- 
pointed master for the voyage. If a 
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shipowner cannot choose his own crew, 
but must take men acording to their 
turn on a list, it is obvious that conniv- 
ance at any undesirable practice will be 
more difficult to obtain. 

Another feature of the new regula- 
tions is that no foreign ships of over 
twenty years old may be bought to be 
placed under the Greek flag, and this 
again may be welcomed by underwriters 
To insurance men, old ships bought by 
Greek owners and run as cheaply as 
possible have been a source of substan- 
tial loss, and while it may be said that 
any underwriter accepting such vessels 
has only himself to blame for the con- 
sequences, those who have any experi- 
ence of the business of marine insurancx 
know that it is not always possible to 
keep off risks which are considered un- 
desirable, while the cargo side of the 
business cannot pick and choose where 
declarations under open covers are con- 
cerned. 





Lower Shipping Losses 
Reported by Liverpool 


Returns prepared by the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association show that 
eight vessels of 16,347 tons gross were 
posted in the Loss Book during May as 
lost. These figures compare with thir- 
teen vessels of 38,808 tons gross so post- 
ed in May, 1933, and with thirteen vessels 
of 51,201 tons gross in May, 1932. 

The total number of casualties posted 
in the Loss Book during May last was 
341, compared with 361 in May, 1933. 
The corresponding total for May, 1932, 
was 353 and for May, 1931, it was 412. 
Only vessels of 500 tons gross and up- 
wards are included in the returns. 





Divers Recovers Nearly 


All of Egypt’s Gold 


Nearly all the gold of the sunken P. & 
O. liner Egypt has been landed in Eng- 
land. The salvage ship Artiglio brought 
close to $800,000 of the precious metal 
to Plymouth this week, so that well over 
90% of the valuable cargo has been 
brought up from the bottom of the sea. 
Last year the salvers removed all the 
gold from the bullion room and this year 
efforts were concentrated on finding gold 
bars in other parts of the wrecked ves- 
sel. The search was rewarded when gold 
was discovered on the deck below the 
bullion room. Since August 16 the gold 
landed in England this week was brought 
up from below. The first of the Egypt’s 
gold was salvaged in June, 1932, and 
prior to this year the divers had recov- 
ered over 75% of the gold and close to 
100% of the silver. 





PILFERAGE INCREASING 

Reports from British underwriters in- 
dicate that dock pilfering is again a seri- 
ous menace. Despite the presence of 
special watchers on piers thieves are get- 
ting away with an increased amount of 
merchandise in Liverpool, Southampton 
and other ports. Several years ago the 
trouble was so serious that special meas- 
ures were taken to cope with it and 
for a while the pilferage claims were not 
abnormal. Now, however, recipients of 
cargoes are complaining of the loss of 
goods, even though in many instances the 
packing cases appeared apparently un- 
touched prior to arrival at final destina- 
tion. 





QUICK CHANGES IN RATES 

The varying chances a reinsurer of a 
vessel in danger is taking are illustrated 
by the fluctuating premiums charged in 
the case of the stranding of the Hapag 
S. S. Magdalene on February 8, 1934, off 
the coast of Central America. The first 
quotation was 12 guineas for total loss 
which quickly rose to 30 guineas and fell 
off to 20. By the middle of March the 
rate was 15; in April 25 and in May 10, 
after which it rose again to 30 which 
was the rate at the time the steamer was 
pulled off. 
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$10,000,000 R.F.C. Loan 
To Maryland Casualty 


REFINANCING PROGRAM 


Board’s Recommendations to Be Voted 
On by Stockholders Aug. 29; New 
Issue of 1,250,000 Shares 


NEW 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp., this 
week through Jesse Jones, its chairman, 
made known its decision to invest an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 in preferred stock of 
the Maryland Casualty which will fur- 
ther aid in its program of rehabilitation 
now well along. According to Mr. Jones 
this additional capital will place the com- 
pany in an exceptionally strong position 
with ample funds to expand its rapidly 
growing business. It will be recalled that 
last April an advance on preferred stock 
was made by the R.F.C. and the new 
shares were ,bought by the Eastern 
Mortgage & Securities Co., a subsidiary. 

The latest move came to a head fol- 
lowing a board of directors’ meeting late 
last week at which rcommendations were 
adopted for submission to a special meet- 
ing of stockholders on August 29. The 
directors also adopted a resolultion com- 
plimenting Silliman Evans, president of 
the company, on his management of the 
Maryland since he assumed office early 
in June. Gratification was extended to 
him for his foresight in arranging for 
the additional capital funds. 

Features of Refinancing 

Simultaneously with the R.F.C. an- 
nouncement a letter went out to stock- 
holders from President Evans and F. 
Highlands Burns, chairman of the board, 
which notified them of the program for 
recapitalization of the company. They 
were advised that the refinancing would 
be accomplished through a reclassifica- 
tion of the now outstanding shares of 
the company and the sale to the R.F.C. 
of 1,000,000 shares of a new issue of 
1,250,000 shares of first convertible pre- 
ferred stock, Series A. ve 

The letter referred to the periodical 
examination of the Maryland Casualty 
now being completed by the Maryland 
Insurance Department, which has indi- 
cated “that an adjustment of your com- 
pany’s assets to a conservative basis and 
a substantial increase in its business in 
the past six months make additional 


capital necessary.” It was further 
brought out: ‘ 
“The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


has agreed to finance the purchases of 
1,000,000 shares of a new issue of 1,250,- 
000 shares of first convertible preferred 
stock, series A, of your company, at a 
price of $10 a share. The purpose of the 
authorization of the additional 250,000 
shares of this stock is to afford the 
means of additional future financing to 
take care of anticipated increases in the 
business of your company. Your board 
of directors, by resolution adopted 
August 17, 1934, has recommended the 
necessary amendments to the charter of 
your company to authorize the issuance 
and sale of this stock.” 


Premiums Ahead; Losses Lower 


Stockholders were further told of the 
material improvement in the Maryland’s 
condition during the first seven months 
of 1934; that premium income had been 
gratly in excess of income for the same 
period of 1933 and that losses paid for 
the period showed a substantial decrease. 
Usual and non-recurring expenses inci- 
dent to the mortgage refunding plan, 
which has been completed, have been 
largly met. Economies of operation have 
been instituted and further immediate 
economies are contemplated. The ad- 
ditional capital which will be made avail- 





SILLIMAN EVANS 


His good management praised 


able by the present financing will greatly 
improve the position, busines and pros- 
pects of your company. 

On completion of the proposed finan- 
cing, the total advances of the R.F.C. 
to the Maryland Casualty in capital in- 
vestments will amount to $17,500,000. 
Last April the R.F.C. advanced $7,500,000 
to the company through the medium of a 
subsidiary. 

Mortgage Companies Aided 


In addition to this investment directly 
in the company, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in April of this year 
also gave aid to a group of mortgage 
companies whose bonds were secured by 
mortgages guaranteed by the Maryland 
Casualty Co. Approximately $11,500,000 
was advanced to these mortgage com- 
panies by the government agency. 

The procedure by wh‘ch the company 
will revamp its capital and provide for 
the sale of shares to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. will require six specific 
steps which the stockholders will be 
asked to approve at their special meet- 
ing as follows: 

First—The present authorized capital 
stock of $6,500,000 will be reduced to 
$5,500,000 by reducing the par value of 
the now outstanding first convertible 
preferred shares, which are owned by 
the R.F.C., from $2 each to $1. The 
difference of $1,000, the amount of the 
reduction, will be transferred from capi- 
tal to surplus. 

Second—The now outstanding first 
convertible preferred shares, with the 
reduced par value of $1, will be reclassi- 
fied as shares of first convertible pre- 
ferred stock, series B. 

Third—The authorized capital stock of 
the company will be increased (after the 
reduction above) from $5,500,000 to 
$6,750,000 by authorizing the issuance of a 
new series of prior preferred stock to be 
known as first convertible preferred, 
series A, consisting of 1,250,000 shares of 
a par value of $1 each. 

Fourth—The stockholders will be 
asked to establish the preferences, vot- 
ing powers, restrictions and qualifica- 
tions of each class of authorized capital 
stocks as reduced and increased above. 

Fifth—The stockholders will be asked 
to authorize the board of directors to 
issue new certificates of stock for 1,000,- 
000 shares of first convertible preferred 
stock, series B, in exchange for the 
1,000,000 shares of now outstanding ‘first 
convertible preferred stock. 

Sixth—The board of directors is to 
be authorized to sell the newly author- 
ized first convertible preferred stock, 
series A, at a price of $10 a share to 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Program for Bermuda 
Trip About Completed 


JOINT CASUALTY CONVENTION 





Business Sessions En Route to Have as 
Speakers General Harbord, Senator 
Tydings, Commissioner M. L. Brown 





The finishing touches are being put on 
the program for the joint Bermuda con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, October 10 to 15 on the 
Queen of Bermuda of the Furness Line. 
For months reservations have been com- 


ing in for this convention and it would 
not be surprising if between 300 and 400 
make the trip which provides for two full 
days and a night in Bermuda. Already 
over 200 have definitely made reserva- 
tions, which more than equals the total 
registration last fall at White Sulphur 
Springs. 

The main speakers on the program are 
General James G. Harbord, chairman of 
the board, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, who is retired chief of staff of the 
United States Army; Senator Millard E. 
Tydings of Maryland and Merton L. 
Brown, Massachusetts insurance com- 
missioner, who is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 

The business sessions will be held on 
board the Queen of Bermuda with J. 
Arthur Nelson, New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty leader, as presiding officer of one 
session, and James R. Millikan. Fidelity 
& Casualty general agent in Cincinnati, 
in charge of the second session. Both 
are presidents of their respective associ- 
ations. The annual evening dinner con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is also expected to be 
held on board as well as the annual ban- 
quet which comes Saturday, October 13, 
on the return trip to New York. On 
Sunday, October 14, the captain’s dinner 
in the evening will be followed by vaude- 
ville skits, masquerade ball and farewell 
supper. 


Golf Not Neglected 


So that there may be no misunder- 
standings, F. Robertson Jones, secretary- 
treasurer, International Association, as- 
sures golfers that there will be the usual 
tournament program carried out in full 
during the two days spent in Bermuda 
on the championship Belmont Manor 18- 
hole course adjoining the hotel at which 
the party will be housed while ashore. 
In addition there will be other sports 
aboard ship and ashore -so that those 
looking for recreation other than golf 
wili not be disappointed. 

The American Express travel depart- 
ment has been appointed official trans- 
portation agents for the cruise and is 
handling all reservations. And for the 
convenience of members the committee 
on arrangements has selected the Hotel 


Pennsylvania as official headquarters in 
New York for those who plan to arrive 
before the departure hour or who plan 
to remain over upon their return. 


Prominence of Speakers 


General Harbord, whose subject will 
probably be “War in the Air,” has hada 
distinguished military career of more 
than thirty-three years. Chief of staff in 
the A. E. F., he served thereafter as a 
member of the Morrow Aircraft Board 
brought together in 1925 by the late 
President Calvin Coolidge, and has al- 
ways been keenly interested in air com- 
bat. He saw fighting in both the Cha- 
teau Thierry and Soissons offensives; 
was awarded the D.S.M. of both the 
Army and Navy as well as the Legion 
of Honor, Croix de Guerre with two 
palms and war decorations from Great 
Britain, Italy, Poland and Belgium. 

General Harbord is now chairman of 
the board of the Radio Corporation, 
R.C.A. Photophone, Inc., R.C.A. Com- 
munications, Inc., and on the executive 
committee and a director of the National 
Broadcasting Co., Bankers Trust Co. and 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum, Inc. He is also 
chairman of the American Red Cross for 
New York County and the Bronx. 


Senator Tydings Also a Lawyer 


In addition to having served as United 
States Senator from Maryland from 1923 
to 1933 Millard E. Tydings has practiced 
law in Havre de Grace, his home town, 
and is prominent in civic activities there. 
His military career has also been out- 
standing, having served in the A.E.F. as 
an officer advancing to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the 29th Division and 
participating in the Haute, Alsace and in 
Meuse- Argonne offensives. He was 
awarded the D.S.M. with three citations. 

Commissioner Brown of Massachusetts 
is making his second appearance on the 
joint convention program, his address, 
“Casualty Insurance and the Depression,” 
at White Sulphur Springs last year hav- 
ing been particularly well received. Mr. 
Brown has proved himself to be a strong 
state official, and as executive committee 
chairman of the commissioners’ associa- 
tion is in line for the presidency. 





NO U. S. F. & G. ACTION 


The United States F. & G. home office 
has advised branch managers, relative to 
a possible query as to whether the com- 
pany expects,.to recapitalize, that no such 
program is contemplated at this time, 
the present capital structure being con- 
sidered sufficient to take care of its bus!- 
ness. 

Due to the large increase in premiums 
so far this year the U. S. F. & G. has 
found it necessary to increase materially 
its premium reserve for the first six 
months, thereby necessarily affecting the 
surplus for that period. As it was indi- 
cated that the company’s business 1 
creased considerably in July, it was made 
known that after a further increase 
premium reserve, a sizable surplus for 
the month was shown. 
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George W. Yancey Shows Concern 


Over Threat of State Insurance 


Retiring Counsel President Gives Good Account of His Admin- 
istration; Sees Withdrawal of Companies from Certain 


Unprofitable States Serious Problem 


George W. Yancey, retiring president 
of the International Association of In- 
surance Counsel, gave an excellent ac- 
count of his two successive terms in 
office in his presidential address read be- 
fore the annual convention of the or- 
ganization this week at French Lick 
Springs. He brought out that one of its 
primary objects is to safeguard the wel- 
fare of the insurance companies through 
openly and vigorously opposing legisla- 
tion unfair to them and espousing help- 
{ul legislation. Thus there is a legislative 
committee for each state and for each 
Canadian province, as well as a central 
legislative committee. 

The Counsel’s membership has grown 
to more than 1,000 scattered from north- 
ern Canada to southern Florida, and 
from coast to coast. For this reason it 
was felt advisable last year to start pub- 
lication of a monthly journal “to bring 
and hold the membership closer together, 
to advise the members of the accomplish- 
ment of the association from time to 
time, to create for members and insur- 
ance executives a forum through which 
to express their views on matters in 
which the companies and insurance law- 
yers are interested. Finally to discuss 
insurance law and novel insurance deci- 
sions.” 

To complete the Counsel structure a 
bound list of its members is published 
and distributed for use by the member- 
ship and others interested in its activities. 


Hits Unauthorized Insurers 


Mr. Yancey devoted considerable at- 
tention in his address to unauthorized 
insurers and state insurance, and he told 
of how during the past year the associa- 
tion had fostered both state and federal 
laws which would require insurers, pres- 
ently and not qualified by law to do busi- 
ness in a given state, to comply with the 
laws of the particular state and to qualify 
tc do business therin before issuing fur- 
ther insurance contracts to its citizens. 

“We have co-operated with the com- 
panies and their duly constituted asso- 
ciations in advocating the passage of 
several bills pending in the Congress, 
tending to correct this evil,” he said. 
“The members of Congress have received 
letters not only from members of our 
legislative committees and officers of this 
association but from its membership ad- 
vecating the passage of these bills and 
pointing out the necessity for same. 

“No argument is required to demon- 
strate that it is unfair and unjust to 
allow a foreign association or company 
to do a tremendous volume of business 
in this country without the payment of 
taxes, and to do so in competition with 
companies which pay taxes. Such un- 
authorized insurers cannot even be sued 
in a state where they by devious means 
engage in business but fail to qualify un- 
der the laws of the state.” 

As to state insurance he emphasized: 
“We have been active in opposing bills 
in the several states which would put 
these states in the insurance business. 
We have considered that as being un- 
lair and unwise competition. 

“So that you may know more intimately 
how we co-operate with the companies in 
legislative matters, I will give you an 
example of just how one matter was han- 
dled. I received a rush telegram from 


a representative of the companies advis- 
ing of a bill that had passed one branch 
of the legislature and was likely to pass 
the other any moment, and requesting 
I immediately wired 


our co-operation. 


the members of the legislative committee 
of the existence of the bill and urged 
opposition. During the day I mailed a 
letter to the members of the legislative 
committee of that state and to each 
member in the state advising of the ex- 
istence of the bill and pointing out why 
the bill should be defeated. Co-opera- 
tion was requested in bringing about the 
defeat of the bill. 


Tremendous Influence Exerted 


“I promptly received replies to my 
wires and letters advising of much co- 
operation. As lawyers, who are members 
of this association, are among the most 
prominent lawyers in each state, you can 
readily gauge the tremendous influence 
of contact, both in person and by letter, 
on the part of our members in a given 
state with the members of the committee 


‘ of the state house or senate, many of 


whom are lawyers and personal friends 
of our members in the particular state. 
The infiuence is all the more potent be- 
cause it does not emanate from paid 
workers. 

“I urge that we continue and enlarge 
our activities in behalf of the companies 
in connection with legislation.” 

Discussing the Federal Interpleader 
Act, Mr. Yancey said that the enlarge- 
ment of its scope had been urged. “I 
am very much in hope that, by co-opera- 
tion and the continued assistance of our 
membership, a bill will be passed at the 
next session of Congress enlarging and 
widening the scope of the present act in 
order to take care of the many prob- 
lems which arise and do not come under 
the act.” 

He suggested that in revising the by- 
laws the executive committee be given 
full power and authority over the ad- 
raission of members with the right to 
delegate some of the powers to the mem- 
bership committees and that the execu- 
tive committee have authority to drop 
from the membership any lawyer who 
is now a member and who: has ceased 
to *be eligible. 


Withdrawals 


The withdrawal from certain sections 
of the United States by many insurance 
companies because of unprofitable un- 
derwriting and heavy losses was viewed 
by Mr. Yancey as a serious situation. 
In talking to company officials about this 
problem he said practically the same an- 
swer had been received in each instance: 
that the companies cannot continue to 
stand the drain from these sections and 
remain solvent. His suggestion to the 
Counsel body was that a special commit- 
tee be appointed to co-operate with the 
companies in attempting to relieve a sit- 
uation which may bring about disaster 
to the companies and force state insur- 
ance. 

On this situation he said in part: “The 
public, particularly jurors, do not appear 
to be conscious that insurance compa- 
nies must of necessity pay their losses 
from premiums obtained from the pub- 
lic. Notwithstanding the depression and 
the increased value of the dollar as com- 
pared to several years ago, jury verdicts 
in many sections have continued to be 
extremely high. Trial judges do not al- 
ways reduce verdicts to reasonable 
amounts on motion. 

“Appellate courts are continuing to af- 
firm judgments largely in excess of a 
reasonable amount. The insurance com- 
panies alone cannot take care of this 
situation. I am of the opinion that In- 
surance Counsel should take some appro- 


from States 





ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


In addition to a warmly contested golf 
tournament the Counsel members and 
their wives were treated to a badger 
fight Wednesday night; banquet and 
floor show the next night, and a party 
at Brown’s famous place at French Lick. 
Burrell Wright was chairman of the com- 
mittee. 





PROPOSED BY-LAWS UP 


One of the important actions taken was 
in connection with the new by-laws of 
the association, approved by its executive 
committee, which came up for final ac- 
tion at this week’s convention. 





R. G. ROWE’S ADDRESS 


“The Standard Automobile Insurance 
Policy” was the subject of the address 
delivered the second day by R. G. Rowe 
vice-president and superintendent of 
ciaims, (American) Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty of [linois. It will be reviewed 
next week. 


DENMEAD’S CHAIRMANSHIP 

Garner W. Denmead, vice-president 
and general attorney of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty, served as chairman of the 
nominating committee, the report of 
which is being submitted to the conven- 
tion today for election action. e 





London Lloyds Competition Feanoned 
In Report Made By Hervey J. Drake 


Hervey J. Drake, attorney, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, had a 
busy time at the convention in his role 
of general legislative committeeman and 
as chairman of the committee on London 
Lloyds. Although his committee has not 
had time as yet to make a thorough study 
of the difficult problem of Lloyds’ com- 
petition a number of recommendations 


were submitted and acted upon. Mr. 
Drake’s report read in part: 
“The competition of London Lloyds 


with insurers that are licensed to trans- 
act business in the various states is not 
a recent development and differs only 
in volume, and in the kinds of insurance 
written, from the competition which li- 
censed insurers have sustained from oth- 
er unlicensed insurers domiciled in differ- 
ent states over a long period. In con- 
sidering -this subject, it therefore seems 
desirable to consider the problem of ‘un- 
authorized insurers’ rather than that of 
London Lloyds. 

“This competition of unauthorized in- 
surers is usually by those writing special- 
ized lines, or by insurers*writing insur- 
ance for special groups or selected risks, 
and may be due either to the financial 
requirements for admission to other 
states; to the fact that these unlicensed 
insurers cannot be licensed in other 
states because of their plan of trans- 
acting business—which they are unwilling 
to modify; or because their charter pow- 
ers are broader than those permitted in 
other states. 

“On the other hand, the refusal to be- 
come licensed in other states may be 
entirely because they can obtain suffi- 
cient business from these special groups 
or selected risks without being licensed, 
and in order to do this, they invariably 
offer low rates, which they are able to 
charge, partly because of the saving in 
taxes and other necessary expenses inci- 
dent to transacting business in those 
states. 

Recommendations 

“A large part of the adjustment of 
losses for unlicensed insurers is done by 
lawyers who maintain that they cannot 
be prohibited from thus acting for un- 
licensed insurers, upon the theory that 
tc do so would prohibit them from ‘prac- 
ticing law.’ Because of the importance 
of this question, we recommend that it 
receive further consideration by your 
committee. 

“We also recommend that this asso- 
ciation give careful consideration to the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court involving the question of taxes 
and penalties that may be imposed in 
connection with insurance in unlicensed 
insurers. We recommend particularly 
that consideration be given to laws im- 
posing a tax on premiums paid to un- 
licensed insurers ‘doing business’ in a 





pirate action to assist in remedying this 
serious situation, which constitutes a 
menace to the very existence of the cas- 
ualty companies in particular.” 





state, as this term has been interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, with a require- 
ment that the insured deduct such tax 
and pay the same to the state treasurer. 
No such law has ever been considered 
by the United States Supreme Court and 
there exists considerable difference of 
opinion as to the constitutionality of such 
law under present decisions. 

“Bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress, and in some of the states, requir- 
ing banking institutions of that state to 
place their bonds and other insurance 
with companies licensed in that state. 
These bills have been strenuously op- 
posed by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and also by some of our large banks 
throughout the country, many of which 
place their bonds with London Lloyds. 
It is estimated that these banking insti- 
tutions pay to London Lloyds at least 
$100,000,000 per annum in premiums on 
their insurance, on which no taxes are 
paid by Lloyds except to the state of 
Mlinois for insurance covering Illinois 
risks. This is a rank injustice, both to 
the other states and to our authorized 
companies, and we believe that this asso- 
ciation should co-operate so far as pos- 
sible to correct this situation. 

“Because of the fact that London 
Lloyds has been permitted to be licensed 
in Illinois on entirely different conditions 
than are impcsed in New York and oth- 
er states, and under conditions which do 
not restrict Lloyds in its method of oper- 
ations, so that it can continue to trans- 
act business throughout the country as 
it has in the past, both from Illinois and 
from Montreal and London, and thus 
continue to be a menace to companies 
licensed in the various states, we strong- 
ly recommend that this asso¢iation give 
careful consideration to this situation, 
and also adopt a resolution requesting 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners to make a careful investi- 
gation of the same to the end that appro- 
priate action be taken to eliminate, so 
far as possible, this unfair competition. 

“We also recommend that each mem- 
ber of this association communicate with 
the insurance commissioner of his state, 
calling his attention to this situation and 
particularly as it exists in his own state. 

“We further recommend that each 
member co-operate with the insurance 
commissioner of his state in the enforce- 
ment of laws prohibiting residents from 
acting as agents of unlicensed insurers, 
and from aiding them in ‘doing business,’ 
or in carrying out the provision of their 
insurance contracts in their states. If 
there is no satisfactory restrictive law in 
the state of any member, we then rec- 
ommend that he co-operate with his in- 
surance commissioner and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives in 
obtaining the enactment of such restrict- 
ive legislation 

“We are firmly of the opinion that if 
this course be followed, much may be 
accomplished to benefit the licensed in- 
surers we represent, as well as our own 
states and its citizens.” 
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Words are the tools with which the 
correspondent makes impressions on the 
minds of his readers. If the impressions 
are to be resultful, it remains for the 
correspondent to consider the need for 
developing a vocabulary that will help 
him to picture mental attitudes and ideas 
sharply. He must shun ambiguity, vague- 
ness and obscurity of expression; he 
must cultivate clarity. He must strive 
for the concrete as opposed to the ab- 
stract; bring his reader, product, or ser- 
vice into the picture by means of terse 
descriptions, or through the use of action 
words. 

If, as has been stated recently, 60% of 
the nation’s telephone business is trans- 
acted on but fifty words, and 95% of it 
requires only 700, what an advantage has 
the correspondent who is master of a 
larger number. Verbal dexterity need be 
neither a drawing-room trick nor a vul- 
gar display; yet words can be as “dan- 
gerous as dynamite or as beneficient as 
trotherhood.” An infelicitous expression 
may bar us from representation by a de- 
sirable agent, while the fortunate phras- 
ing of our ideas may open the door which 
has been barred to our competitor. 

In an article such as this, one cannot 
give extended directions for acquiring the 
type of vocabulary which is essential for 
the production of resultful letters; but 
any good municipal library has text 
books on business correspondence and 
most of these devote one chapter or more 
to the use of words. A few exercises 
which will not be found in text books, 
however, are offered as helpful. 


How Not to Overwork Words 


The publicity director of one of the 
world’s largest organizations of its kind 
—a Harvard man, by the way—says he 
found it worth while to select one word 
which he felt he had overworked. His 
next step was to find five words that 
conveyed much the same general mean- 
ing, but with variations for carrying dif- 
ferent shades. 

Assume he decided to eliminate the use 
of “interesting” from his vocabulary for 
a time, at least. He jotted down on a 
card the following: diverting, amusing, 
informative, educational, entertaining, re- 
freshing, stimulating. Then he made a 
conscious effort each day for a week to 
use one or more of the words instead of 
the stereotyped “interesting.” Doubt- 
less other factors have conspired to give 
this man an unusual vocabulary, but it is 
a treat to lunch with him and listen to 
his discussion of even trivial matters. He 
uses ordinary words, but they are not 
those which most people employ to de- 
scribe their experiences. For instance, 
he recently said that his son was “ablaze 
with enthusiasm” over an orchestra he 
had recently organized. 

Another man suggests writing a sales 
story, a presentation, paragraph, or what 
not, but writing it quickly and using only 
words that occur to the mind promptly. 
After this it is illuminating to go through 
it and see how many commonplace words 
or expressions may be underscored, and 
what a different, more lively piece of 
writing may be obtained by substituting 
for those commonplace words others that 
are unusual, but only in the sense that 


most persons do not use them habitu- 
ally. 
Words Picturing Ideas More Vividly 


As an example, consider this sentence 
from the letter of a purchasing agent: 
“It is our desire to begin operations on 
January 2 and we shall therefore need 
the grinder before that date.” To re- 
phrase the sentence thus, makes it 
stronger and more likely to produce re- 
sults: “Since we plan to resume opera- 
tions on January 2, we must have deliv- 
ery of the erinder by December 26 in 
order that it may be installed in our pro- 
duction line on time.” 

Substitution of “plan” for “desire” con- 
notes something more than a wish; it 
suggests the expenditure of time and 
thought and thereby the idea assumes in- 
creased importance. To use “resume” in- 
stead of “begin” connotes idle machinery 
with consequent loss of production, so 
that this too takes on added weight in 
the mind of the reader. He gets the 
suggestion that delay may be ruinous 
not only through the connotation of these 
other words but through the use of the 
complex rather than the compound type 
of sentence, for the word “since” makes 
one idea depend on the other and so 
strengthens the whole. 

An advertisement from a catalog reads: 
“These pruning shears are made of the 
finest steel and will take a very sharp 
edge.” How that sentence springs into 
life if we say: “These pruning shears 
will snip a half-inch branch.” 

In the search for different words be- 
ware those which (because of their as- 
sociations) may suggest unpleasant ideas. 
Some collection men are prone to say: 
“We must enforce this rule against all 
our agents,” rather than “We must ask 
all our agents to adhere rigidly to this 
rule.” A letter describing a laundry ser- 
vice referred to “dirty clothes,” “bundle 
of wash,” our “delivery truck,” and end- 
ed by saying: “we deliver your clothes 
with a fresh ‘odor.’” 


Words That Fit 


Seek for words that fit. If your wife 
asks your opinion of a pair of new shoes, 
it may be safer to mumble that they look 
“nice,” but the chances are that either 
“serviceable” or “smart” would more ac- 
curately describe them, and possibly the 
latter would please her more. 

Copy writers who receive as little as 
one cent per word (and some have been 
paid $1 per word—for it is no economy 
to pay $7,500 for a page in a magazine 
and then let some routineer fill it with 
zestless advertising) are constantly on 
the look-out for words that fit, those that 
create atmosphere; and they have 
achieved such expressions as the follow- 
ing: 

Eight eager cylinders. 

Floating uphill on high. 

Every skid grinds off miles of service. 

This battery will spin your engine on zero 
mornings. 

Balloon tires prevent pitching and galloping. 

It rinses out like smoke before a summer 
breeze. 

Dusting can be done dustlessly. 

At the same time you increase your 
vocabulary, keep a sharp watch-out for 
new combinations of words. Ask yourself 
when writing the following question: 


International Claim 
Men’s Fine Program 


MANY PROMINENT SPEAKERS 





Convention at White Sulphur September 
10-11; Van Schaick, Governor Kump, 
H. W. Taft and Others to Speak 


The annual convention of the Inter- 
national Claim Association will be held at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., September 10-11. It is 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the asso- 
ciation. This will be the program of 
speakers: 

Greetings from Governor Kump of 
West Virginia. 

Superintendent Van Schaick of New 
York. 

John Nicol Mark, prominent lecturer 
and after-dinner speaker. 

Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-president 
and medical director, Continental Cas- 
ualty. 

Randolph Perkins, Jersey City, legal 
representative of a number of insurance 
companies, and member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Other Speakers 

Theodore M. Riehle, general agent, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York, and vice-president of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

Henry I. Eager, Kansas City lawyer. 

Valentine Howell, associate actuary, 
the Prudential. 

Henry Waters Taft, famous New York 
lawyer. 

In addition to the principal speakers, 
short papers, will be read from the floor 
by members of the legal committee and 
medical committee, also by laymen, cov- 
ering claim problems and _ interesting 
cases. Discussions will follow the read- 
ing of these papers. On September 11, 
the association will have its usual ban- 
quet. 

An important feature of this conven- 
tion is the opportunity for claim men to 
get together, discuss their claim prob- 
lems and methods of handling them, and 
exchange ideas and experiences. Such an 
cpportunity is educational and valuable 
to the claim man, and the companies they 
represent. 

A great deal of effort has been put 
forth by all of the committees of this 
convention to make it outstanding and 
of unusual interest. Every representative 
claim man should make a special effort 
tc attend. 





Contractors’ P..L. Coverage 
For N. Y. Slum Clearance 


Coverage under contractors’ public lia- 
bility insurance has been extended to de- 
molition work for slum clearance in New 
York City by the company members of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters. In this extended cov- 
crage the interests of the City of New 
York tenement house commission, the 
New York City housing authority and the 
contractor conducting the demolition op- 
erations are protected from loss result- 
ing from the liability imposed upon them 
by law for damages because of bodily in- 
juries or death accidentally sustained by 
any person or persons except employes 
of the policyholder. The workmen, of 
course, are protected under the work- 
men’s compensation law. 

New York City as a rule protects it- 
self in matters of insurance, but in this 
case the relationship between the three 


Is each word in good use—acceptable to all 
my readers? 

Is each word used correctly and precisely? 

If I have used figurative language, is it in 
good taste, within the reader’s experience, not 
mixed nor hackneyed? , 

Have I employed concrete and specific words 
instead of abstract and general? 

Do sound and suggestion lend force to the 
effect? 

And remember that the correspondent 
who commands words commands busi- 
ness. 











Rejects Haystone Offer 
For Nat’l Surety Corp. 

BUT COURT LEAVES DOOR OPEN 

Appraisals of Company’s Assets All 


Higher Than $6,000,000 Offered by 
Charles Hayden’s Syndicate 





Supreme Court Justice Valente on 
Monday rejected the offer of $6,000,000 
for the stock control of the National 
Surety Corp. which had been submitted 
to Superintendent of Insurance George 

Van Schaick by Haystone Securities 
Corp. This offer in turn was presented 
to the court by the Superintendent as 
rchabilitator of the National Surety Co. 
and has been the subject of several hear- 
ings before Justice Valente during the 
past few weeks at which a score of law- 
yers representing creditors and_ stock- 
holders of the old company have op- 
posed it as inadequate. 

In reaching his decision Justice Val- 
ente left the door open for future bids 
in higher amount either from the Hay- 
stone Securities Corp. or from other bid- 
ders. Louis H. Pink, special deputy su- 
perintendent of insurance in charge of 
the liquidation bureau, represented Mr. 
Van Schaick at Monday’s hearing and 
asked that the case not be dismissed. 
Edward F. Keenan represented the old 
National Surety Co.; Col. Joseph M. 
Hartfield, who was present as counsel 
for the Haystone Securities Corp., an- 
nounced that no increase in their bid 
would be made. 


Appraisals Made 


Justice McGeehan, to whom the offer 
was first submitted by Superintendent 
Van Schaick, authorized Patrick J. 
Hangley, an insurance broker, to employ 
a certified public accountant and an ap- 
praiser for the real estate and on their 
reports Mr. Hangley fixed the value of 
the stock at $8,749,940. Alfred M. Best, 
president of Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 
called as an expert at one of the hear- 
ings, placed the value at $6,502,927. 

Walter F. Smith, a certified public ac- 
countant, placed the value of the stock 
as of April 30, 1934, at $7,260,275. L. A. 
Schmitt, auditor for the Liquidation 
Bureau, estimated $7,811,412 as the value. 

Superintendent Van Schaick said that 
if the sale of the stock were urgent he 
would consider the Haystone offer of $6,- 
000,000 a fair one but as a result of the 
appraisals made he believed this offer 
was insufficient. In his opinion the fair 
and reasonable price for the stock of the 
National Surety Co. would be between 
$7,000,000 and $8,000,000. 

The Haystone Securities Corp. is head- 
ed by Charles Hayden, wealthy invest- 
ment banker, who is a director of the 
National Surety Corp. and who also 
served on the board of the old company. 


parties is such as to impel the companies 
to include them all without additional 
premium charge. 

The special plan of rating which be- 
came effective June 1 on approval by 
the New York Insurance Department in 
connection with these projects only is the 
same as that which applies to workmen’s 
compensation insurance on _ building 
wrecking in New York, with rates based 
on the cubic feet content of the build- 
ing. It supersedes the rates on a pay- 
roll basis. The formula for estimating 
the premium accompanies the Bureau’s 
announcement wherein it is stated that 
the portion of the compensation rating 
plan relating to sub-contracted operations 
does not apply for public liability. 





MORRIS ON COAST TRIP 
Frank G. Morris, president, Standard 
Surety & Casualty, is on a Pacific Coast 
trip and will be back at his desk in early 
September. This is Mr. Morris’ second 
coast trip this year. He is making many 
friends in agency circles. 
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N. Y. Legislature Acts to Increase 
Public Bus Insurance Coverage 


With the disastrous bus smashup near teen nor more than twenty passengers, 
a bond or insurance policy with a mini- 
mum liability of $5,000 and a maximum 
liability of $25,000. 

Then for each motor vehicle having a 
seating capacity of not less than twenty- 


Y., last month vividly in 
York State Legislature 
at the close of its extraordinary session 


vreater protection to the public in motor 
amending the public service 
law by striking out the word “pz 
so that the bill applies to all omnibuses 
a coeryng capacity 


a bond or insurance policy 
with a minimum liability of $5,000 and a 
maximum liability of $40,000 is required; 
for each motor vehicle having a seating 
capacity of more than thirty passengers, 
a bond or insurance policy with a mini- 
, of $5,000 and a maximum 
} ; and for damages for 
and incident to injury to or destruction 


Under this bill the Department - Pub- 
lic Service is required to adopt rules and 
regulations covering the safety of opera- 
tion of all omnibuses carrying seven pas- 


] es | bond or insurance policy with a minimum 
sengers for hire within the State and to 


liability of $1,000 and a maximum liabil- 


se rules and regulations are 
A violation of the Houses and sent to the Governor for his 


expected signature. 





The insurance provision applies to all 
motor vehicles carrying passengers for 
, is embodied in the Pease bill, which 
pecan subdivision 1 of section 17 of the 
i It does not apply 
to motor vehicles operated under a fran- 


Appellate Division Cases 





» York handed down 


Among those of unusual interest was an 
action against the University 
It is digested as follows for the 
Industrial Bulletin: 

In September, 1930, Dunn, 
1 ge, entered the service 
University of Rochester at $18 per week 


The amount of insurance cov- 
for taxicabs remains the same z 
provided in the 
i step-up in insurance 


Set-up in Insurance Coverage 


having a seat- 


For each motor vehicle 
, of not less than eight nor 


gineering building. > job having been 
policy with a minimum liabil- 
ity of $5,000 and a maximum liability of 
motor vehicle having 
a seating capacity of not less than thir- 


of Mechanical Engineering put him on 
i ity payrolls at $12 per week 
as attendant at an 
il station that had been 





on the campus for the benefit of the uni- 
versity’s professors and other employes. 
The station had a hydraulic lift, com- 
pressed air, hot and cold water and 
other equipment. Agreement was that 
Dunn might use this equipment for serv- 
icing and repairing cars. He was to turn 
in to the university the proceeds of gas 
and oil sales, but was to keep for him- 
self money received for servicing and re- 
pair work. The object was to furnish 
gas, oil, and servicing to the faculty at 
reduced rates and to provide Dunn con- 
tinuation of employment. Dunn con- 
structed a tank for servicing cars out of 
“junk” material in the university’s engi- 
neering department. On June 29, 1932, 
the tank exploded while he was using it 
to spray a professor’s car, and injured his 
head. The Department of Labor award- 
ed two and one-half weeks’ compensa- 
tion for resultant total disability to him 
against the university, a self insurer, and 
continued his case. Upon appeal, the uni- 
versity contended that he was an inde- 
pendent contractor as concerned the 
servicing work that he was doing when 
hurt. The Attorney-General, defending 
the award, said that the Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering had the power 
to discharge him at any time and that 
the fact that he was compensated in part 
out of his collections for servicing cars 
did not make him any the less an em- 
ploye while doing that work. He cited as 
a parallel case Johnson v. Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association, 259 N. Y. Rep. 641; 
11 Ind. Bul. 301. Award unanimously af- 
firmed. 


Rayfield v. Ford Motor Sales Co. 
The decision in the case of Rayfield 
v. Ford Motor Sales Co. is digested 
follows: 
At 3a.m. on Sunday, February 12, 1933, 
a service superintendent in an automo- 
bile sales establishment on his way in his 
own automobile to his employer’s place 
of business collided = a snow plow. 
3ecause of a dis play, he had worked thi 
preceding Friday night until 6 a.m., had 
worked Saturday from noon until 8 p.m., 
and was out at this early hour of Sun- 


birds of a teather 


The character and standing of a company is measured by 
the calibre of its agents... Good agents have good companies. 


Established in 1869, the “London Guarantee” is one of 
the oldest and strongest casualty companies in the world. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT COMPANY, Lio. 


J. M. HAINES, U. S. Manager 












CLAIM DEPT. 


What Casualty Co. can use serv- 
ices of man with 10 yrs. exp. in 
inspect. & investigation work? Univ 
of Penna. (Wharton School) grad 
Now employed same work, another 
field. Present prospects too limited. 

Box 1245, 
The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton Street New York 





award, 


day to clean up the place before the 
opening of it to customers at 6 a.m. 
Upon appeal from an award to him for 
ensuing total disability, the carrier con- 
tended that he was in the same status 
as any other employe traveling between 
home and work place and that his em- 
ployment would not begin until 
reached the fixed premises of his work. 
The Attorney-General, defending the 
said that he had no regular hours 
but was “on duty at all times,” was “sub- 
ject to call at any time,” 
upon the performance of a specific task 
assigned by the employer to him at a 
time other than customary work hours 
The briefs in the case reviewed Crippen 
v. Press Co., 254 N. Y. Rep. 535; 177 S. 
. 84; Traynor v. City of Buffalo, 208 
App. Div. 216; 133 S. B. 70; and Crowell 


American Fruit Growers, 253 N. Y 


Rep. 543; 177 S. B. 85. The Appellat« 
Division, two justices dissenting, reverses 
award and dismisses the claim on 
authority of Lampert v. Siemons, 235 
N. Y. 311; 118 S. B. 94; and cases ther« 
cited; Grathwohl v. Nassau Point Club 
roperties, 243 N. Y. 567; 149 S. B. 37 


SWEDISH RATES CUT 33% 


Burglary insurance rates in Sweden 
have been lowered 33% in the biggest 
cities due to good experience in writ 
> line. The burglary rate manual used 
has been cut down from sixty-two pag 


} 


‘thirty- two so as to simplify the sell- 


of agents. 





This may be the reason why so many of the outstand- 
ing casualty agents of the country represent the “London 
Guarantee” 
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O. J. Perkins, Forgery Bond Pioneer, 
Blames Increased Forgeries On Repeal 


Announcement of new forgery bond 
rates by the United States Guarantee 
brings into the limelight O. J. Perkins, 
one of the field, 
organized and is in charge of the metro- 
politan forgery department of that com- 
pany and has put on the books a sizeable 
volume of business, including a recently 
sold $1,000,000 bond. Mr. Perkins has 
spent the past thirteen years on the sell- 
ing end of forgery bonds, starting with 
the Pag Surety Co. in Washington, 
1). C., after holding a sales management 
ca with the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Possessed of considerable sales and 
contacting ability, Mr. Perkins advanced 
shortly to more important forgery bond 
posts in the National, finally becoming 
supervisor in Chicago for Illinois which 
he held up to until June, 1929. Then as 
regional manager he organized and pro- 
moted the sale of forgery bonds in eight 
mid-western states. A few months later 
he was selected to be vice-president in 
charge of country-wide forgery business, 
reorganized the National’s entire set-up 
in this line—home office and field—and 
installed nationally what he called the 
Chicago Plan whereby men specializing 
in forgery business could operate in con- 
junction with agents and brokers. Di- 
rect selling by specialty salesmen was 
discontinued in the metropolitan New 
York area and a sales service organiza- 
tion created to collaborate with brokers 
in acquiring business. 


pioneers in this who 


Ability as Sales Organizer 

Before joining the United States Guar- 
antee a year ago Mr. Perkins spent an 
interesting period in a line completely 
foreign to insurance where his ability as 
a sales organizer and his showmanship 
was given full play. He was with the 
Wharton’s Chicken Loaf Corp., which 
did a retail business first in Washington, 
then nationally, delivering broiled chicken 
on toasted French bread or in loaf form 
by motorcycle delivery to homes. The 
idea made a hit in Washington where 
Perkins had a store with cooking equip- 
ment. Later in Chicago he had charge 
of four retail stores and cooking kitch- 
ens, kept over thirty motorcycles in con- 
stant use and sold 10,000 chicken loaves 
in a few months. When he left the 
firm to re-enter the surety business he 
had made a nice profit. 

Writes on “America’s Fastest Grow- 

ing Crime” 

One of the first jobs he completed 
with the United States Guarantee was 
the preparation of a booklet on “Forg- 
ery—America’s Fastest Growing Crime,” 
which has since been much in demand 
In it he went into detail on how a forger 
can obtain one’s genuine signature; how 
crooks can obtain one’s genuine checks; 
how one’s bank signature can be forged; 
how crooks can alter checks or obtain 
the cash on a forged or altered check. 

In his introduction Mr. Perkins told 
of the increased perturbation of bankers 
and business men at the large losses and 
loss frequency due to forged and altered 
negotiable paper. “Continuing stock mar- 
ket losses, unemployment and hardening 
of credit,” he said, “are undoubtedly re- 
sponsible to some extent but the large 
contributing factor appears to be repeal 
of the 18th amendment which has driven 
the bootlegger into new fields—that of 
counterfeiting and forging checks of large 
concerns, and which seems to present a 
real menace to returning prosperity 
While the condition is nation-wide in 
scope, it is conspicuously noticeable in 
the East, especially in New York’s finan 
cial district. 

“The forging of negotiable instruments 


PERKINS 


without a question of doubt presents the 


O. J. 


most outstanding hazard of the day to 
American business, and as such never 
before was there so great an opportunity 
for brokers and agents to write large 
policies to protect the most liquid asset 
of their clients—the bank account— 
against the peculations of the invisible 
crook known as ‘the forger.’ 

“Counterfeiting and negotiating of 
checks by well organized bands of crimi- 
nals is not only alarming but a difficult 
situation to combat, as evidenced by their 
activity along that line, as in the cases 
of the Pullman Co., Inland Steel, Ohio 

3ell Telephone and many others where 
the amounts ran well up into the thou- 

sands of dollars. In fact, the. police 
discovered a printing plant in Cleveland 
under the disguise of doing a legitimate 
job printing business, but at night was 
used to get out spurious issues of checks 
of well known concerns. The equipment 
of another band was confiscated by the 
police at Buffalo, who used a hotel room 
—unknown, of course, to the manage- 
nient—as their headquarters.” 

Precautionary Measures 

Referring to remedial measures after 
a check has been altered or forged, Mr. 
Perkins pointed out that there can be 
no hard and fast rule on such matters; 
that legislatures do not make such laws, 
rather the decisions of juries and courts 
place the loss first on one party and 
then on another. Sometimes the bank 
absorbs it, sometimes the check maker, 
sometimes an innocent third party. H 
then emphasized: 

“If the depositor who meets with forg- 
ery losses has adequate forgery insur- 
ance there need be no litigation between 
him and his bank, for the insurance com- 
pany steps in and promptly assumes the 
less in accordance with the terms of th: 


bond.” His further advice was: 
“You could assist in protecting your- 
seif as well as your bank by adhering 


strictly to the following precautions: 

“1. Never cash a check for a stranger until 
he is identified by you through some one you 
know and upon whom you can rely. 

“2. Never accept a check just because it looks 
‘business-like.’ Criminals are now counterfeiting 
checks of well known concerns. 

ni Always verify bank certifications through 
the certifying bank whenever possible. Cert fica- 
tions are frequently counterfeited by criminals. 


Never do what a stranger suggests in 
order to identify him, unless the surgestion 
leads to identification through some one you 


know and on whom you can rely. He may have 
arranged with an accomplice to give you mis 
information. 

“5. Never sign 2 check in blank or make it 





Forgery Rates Lowered 
By U. S. Guarantee 


ON A _ SLIDING SCALE BASIS 


New Rates Subjected to Merit Rate Dis- 
counts for Use of Checkwriters or 
Safety Paper 


Forgery insurance, one of the fastest 
growing sidelines of casualty insurance 
today, was given increased competitive 
impetus this week with the promulgation 
of new rates by the United States Guar- 
antee, approved by the New York Insur- 
ance Department, which are on a sliding 
scale and are subjected to merit rate dis- 
counts ranging from 10% to 35% accord- 
ing to the type of checkwriter or safety 
paper used. Making a money-saving ap- 
peal for business, the company announced 
to agents and brokers base rate depos- 
itor’s forgery bond reduced as follows: 
Principal Office 


$4.00 Per M Per Annum Ist $10,000 

3.00 Per M Per Annum Next $15,000 

2.50 Per M Per Annum Next $50,000 

2.25 Per M Per Annum Over $75,000 

Term Minimum $10 

In extended coverage for branch offices (ex- 
cept foreign) sixty cents per M, per annum, is 
added to the base rates with the term minimum 
of $1 

Depositor’s and/or Commercial Bonds 

Under section A of. depositor’s and/cr 
commercial forgery bonds the new rates 
are: 
Principal Office 

$4.00 Per M Per Annum Ist $10,000 

3.00 Per M Per Annum Next $15,000 

2.50 Per M Per Annum Next $50,000 

2.25 Per M Per Annum Over $75,000 

Term Minimum $10 

Branches—Extended coverage (except foreign) 
—add sixty cents per M, per annum, term mini- 
mum $1. 

Section B—Principal office—$10 per M, per 
annum, term minimum $50. 

Branches—Extended coverage 
eig)—add $2 per M, per annum, 
mum $5. 

Section B—co-insured—is 25%. 


(except for- 
term muni- 


Investment Bankers’ Bond Rates 


Agents and brokers have been further 
advised that when the depositor’s and/or 
commercial forgery bond is issued to in- 
vestment banking houses and stock brok- 
ers the following rates apply: 

Section A—Same base rates as above. 

Section B—Principal office—$5 per M, per an- 
num, term minimum $15. 

Branches—Extended coverage (except foreign) 
—$1 per M, per annum, annual minimum $1. 

Section B when sold to investment banking 
houses and stock brokers is amended by ex- 
punging the co-insurance clause and affords 100% 
coverage. 

A term discount of 15% is given from 
the new rates when the bond is written 
for three years with premium payable 
in advance. 

While return premiums on business in 
force is not allowed by the United States 
Guarantee-existing forgery bonds will be 


out payable to ‘Cash’ or ‘Bearer’ unless impera- 
tively necessary. 

“6. Never leave your check book or canceled 
veuchers where any one else can get hold of 
them. 

“7, Always write your checks carefully on 
safety paper with good ink, typewriter, or check 
writer, which will not only masserate but im- 
pregnate the paper with acid-proof ink. Begin 
each line at the left hand side and leave no 
spaces between your words. 

“8. Be sure to have a safe place for the de- 
livery of your business mail. Do you depend 
on the type of box which can be easily opened 
by the criminal, as mail box robbery is being 
practiced with alarming frequency? 

“9. Never let anyone reconcile your canceled 
vouchers returned by the bank with your check 
book stubs, as it offers a great opportunity to 
cover up irregularities and dishonesty. This is 
one thing that every business man should do 
monthly and personally whenever possible. 

“10. Finally, after you have taken every pre- 
caution you can think of, make your bank ac- 
count—your most liquid ‘asset—safe by taking 
out a forgery bond of adequate size and cover- 
age. Insurance is the only method which will 
afford proper protection, and any good business 
man will be satisfied with nothing else than 
comp'ete protection for his money, which is the 
most essential factor in modern business. 


“So alarming is forgery crime that un- 
der the administration of former Police 
Commissioner Mulrooney there was a 
forgery bureau set up in the New York 
Police Department under the direction 
of Capt. Waters, which has and is still 
functioning very efficiently and effective- 
ly in running down forgery criminals.” 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 





A. W. MARSHALL 
& CO. 





New Jersey Fire, Casualty, Auto. 
Marine & Life Agents 


31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
Tel. Mitchell 2-0963-0964 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 
Tel. JOhn 4-3153 


ST) AOS a3 REE 
given the benefit of the new rates 
one of three options: 

1. Cancel present bond pro rata and 
re-write at new rates. 

2. Extend the term of present bond te 
such further date as pro rata credit will 
permit. 

3. Increase bond penalty to such an 
amount as pro rata credit will purchase. 

Merit rate discounts for the use of 
checkwriters and/or safety paper will 
continue in use in amounts as follows: 

Class A Class B Class C 


by any 


Satety PORES o.oo 0.0:5 50000 20% 15% 10% 
Checkwriting machines... 15% 10% sone 


Pin point typewriters—10% 
Check signing machines—10% 
****No such machine class. 


NEW LLOYD’S AUTO POLICY 





Assures Injured Party in Acident Final 
Judgment Rendered Him; Exercise 
Care in Selection of Risks 
Automobile liability underwriters of 
American companies are watching closely 
the experience on a new automobile pol- 
icy being written by London Lloyds 
which provides that if an individual be 
injured or killed by a car the amount of 
final judgment rendered in his favor 
would be assured by Lloyds. As solicit- 
ed by Al Heiman & Co., Oklahoma City 
local agents of Lloyds, if the owner of 
the car doing the damage should carry 
little or no automobile liability insurance 
and if the final judgment is brought in 
the amount of $25,000, Lloyds will pay 
under the new policy the difference be- 
tween the amount their client receives 
from the car owner and the full amount 
of the judgment, not to exceed $50,000. 
The new policy is issued only to in- 
dividuals of highest moral standing. 





$500,000 INCREASE 
For the first half of 1934 the National 
Casualty increased its premium income 
over $500,000 as compared with the same 
period of 1933. This is a good indication 
of improved business conditions, the com- 
pany feels. 


Maryland Casualty 


(Continued from Page 26) 





such purchaser or purchasers as_ the 
board may deem for the best interests 
of the company. 

This will be the second recapitaliza- 
tion of the company within a year. Last 
December 4 the stockholders ratified 
proposals for changes in the structure 
which involved the issuance of several 
classes of preferred stock, and the in- 
crease of the total authorized capitaliza- 
tion to $6,500,000, which program became 
effective last April with the granting of 
the R.F.C. advance. 
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